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THE Papers here reprinted are a selection from 
many like productions, written from time to time, 
on various occasions, either with some special aim, 
or, more than anything else, for the satisfaction of 
the writer’s own mind. These are chosen as having 
some common bearing on the class of subjects 
named in the Title, and as expressing, though in a 
fragmentary and informal manner, a definite char- 
acter of churchmanship with a corresponding tone of 
religion. As far as they are illustrative of the 
subjects treated, they may in some quarters con- 
tribute to assist thought and promote settlement 
of mind on questions notoriously open to debate, 
and often left in a haze of uncertainty, if not hastily 
determined in some extreme form. Present ques- 
tions they are termed in the Title, and such they 
always are. But by the Oxford Movement, seventy 
years back, they became conspicuously present to 
the public mind and so continued through the 
century. Other questions are now pressing on 
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men’s thoughts, but these are with us and will be 
with us still. 

More than two generations have passed since 
that movement commenced, and the writer, who 
participated in its earliest interests, has the whole 
subsequent history within the circle of his personal 
recollections. It is one which includes both advance 
and change. Principles then assumed have issued 
in theoretical developments, and in practical con- 
sequences which are before the world. Divisions 
have become more acute, license has been claimed, 
and authority shaken. But Church history has been 
more ‘carefully studied and is better known than it 
was. Allegations and arguments have suffered a 
change of value in the processes of thought which 
never cease, and party designations have not all 
quite the same meaning which they had at first. 
Yet, under all changes and after all discussions, 
the old questions are present, and men still ask, 
What they are to think of the Church and its unity ? 
What of the Sacraments and their necessity ? What 
of the ministry, its character and transmission ? 
What of worship, its part and place in life? 
What of the teaching authority to be recognised 
in Scripture and in the Church, and the relative 
claims of each? These questions are met at one 
point or another by statement, exposition or reflec- 
tion in these brief and occasional Papers; certainly 
not an adequate mode of treatment, yet one that 
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has its use, as illustrative of the several subjects, 
and contributory to the answers required, dealing 
separately with topics which, if homogeneous, are yet 
distinct. At least it may be claimed for these Papers 
that, whatever subject is treated, the ground and 
guidance for such treatment is always sought and 
found in Holy Scripture; and it is only a natural 
consequence of this method if they are felt to be in 
perfect harmony with the definite doctrine, . the 
measured language, and the reverential devotion 
of the English Church. 

The principal Papers in this collection appeared 
as Articles in The Churchman; others were contri- 
butions to the Ladies’ League Gazette. 

Acknowledgments are due to the Editors for 
their courteous consent to this republication. 
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THE WORD AND SACRAMENTS. 


Tue Word and Sacraments create the Christian 
Church. Without the Word there would be no 
Christians; and without the Sacraments there 
would be no Church. If Christ is our Teacher, 
the faith which makes men Christians must con- 
sist in the reception of His Word: and, if Christ 
is our King, the rights of fellowship in His 
Kingdom must be legalised by His ordinance. As 
He has, in fact, given us the Word of Faith, and 
not left us to discover it, and given us the 
Sacraments of Fellowship, and not left us to 
invent them; we are Christians as being recipients 
of the one, and members of His Church as being 
participants of the other. 

That the Church has for these reasons held itself 
to be founded on a necessary and perpetual union 
of the Word and Sacraments is a fact unquestioned 
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and unquestionable. The citation of evidence 
would be both easy and endless. But we need not 
look back into the distance. For us and for the 
present purpose, the evidence is conspicuous in 
the foreground. It is wrought into the whole fabric 
of the English Church, and was inscribed more 
distinctly on her walls and monuments at the 
time of Reformation, when they were cleared of 
confusing and corrupting accretions, with which 
they had in course of time become incrusted. 

One of these confusing incrustations, formed by 
the growth of opinion and of authorised expressions 
of it during that course of time, was that doctrine 
of the Seven Sacraments, which had obliterated 
the distinction between those of which the signs 
“were ordained by Christ Himself,” and the grace 
was “generally necessary to salvation,” and those 
formulated by the Church for particular steps or 
moments in Christian life (in Confirmation, Penance, 
and Extreme Unction), or for entrance on a particular 
state or office in it (in Marriage or Holy Orders). 

Of “these five commonly called Sacraments ” 
(as they once were), nothing need here be said. 
Their obligation for their several purposes, the 
grace that may be connected with them, the charac- 
ters which had, in fact, been given them, and their 
right to be described as ‘“‘ Sacraments,’”’ in some 
wider sense of the word,—these are matters for 
discussion outside the present purpose. We have 
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now only to set these ordinances apart as not having 
the same rank, or authority, or office as those which, 
in a distinctive sense, are described as ‘‘ Sacraments 
of the Gospel,’ ordained by Christ personally, and 
generally necessary to salvation. In this sense we 
acknowledge “two only, that is to say, Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord,’ and it will here be 
understood that these “two only”’ are intended in 
the expression ‘‘ the Word and Sacraments.”’ 

The rgth Article (“ Of the Church’’) asserts as 
- follows : 


The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in 
the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments 
be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same. 


There is room for explanation and argument on 
the words “ visible,’ “congregation,” “ faithful,” 
“pure,” and ‘“duly;’’ but our present concern is 
to mark the union and co-ordination of the two 
indispensable elements of the religion by which the 
Church of Christ is constituted and distinguished. 
The same principle is carried out in Articles which 
follow. Thus the 23rd rules that: 


It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of 
public preaching, or ministering the Sacraments in the congregation, 
before he be lawfully called and sent to execute the same. 


And the 24th and 26th continue to treat ‘ the minis- 
tration of the Word and Sacraments” by the 
minister, and “‘ the hearing of the Word of God and 
the receiving of the Sacraments’ by the people, as 
the essential points in their mutual relation. 
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Again, it is the same double ministration which, 
in the act of ordination, is charged on the man who 
“ receives the office of a priest in the Church of God,” 
in the words— 


Be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of God and of His Holy 
Sacraments. 

Take thou authority to preach the Word of God, and to minister 
the Holy Sacraments in the congregation, where thou shalt be 
lawfully appointed thereunto. 


The expression thus fixed by deliberate definition 
and authoritative commission recurs on many 
occasions. So in the Prayer for the Church Militant : 
‘Give grace to all Bishops and Curates, that 
they may set forth Thy true and lively Word, and 
rightly and duly administer Thy holy Sacraments.” 
So, again, in the Bidding Prayer, all Bishops and 
Curates, under a common title, and as their highest 
style, are described as “ the Ministers of God’s holy 
Word and Sacraments.” 

Thus do our formularies insist on the necessary 
combination and mutual relation of the Word and 
Sacraments, as essential to the nature of the Church 
of Christ, and to the truth of any particular branch 
of it, and as constituting, in the ministration of them, 
the chief functions of its officers, and, in the recep- 
tion of them, the incorporation of its members. 

That this principle of the English Church is an 
inherited principle, one asserted by the Catholic 
Church in all ages, is unquestioned, and need not 
be shown by any catena of citations. It is enough 
to observe that it dates from the origin of Christ- 
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ianity as recorded in the Holy Scriptures. Nay! 
it may be said to date further back, for a like com- 
bination of Divine Word and Divine Ordinance 
distinguished the former system out of which Christ- 
ianity arose. There the covenant was not only 
communicated in word, it was also signed upon the 
flesh; and of the uncircumcised it is said, “ that 
soul shall be cut off from his people, he hath broken 
My covenant.” Yet was it united with the Word 
addressed to faith, for in Abraham’s case ‘‘ it was a 
sign of the faith which he had, yet being uncircum- 
cised,”’ and in the case of his descendants, of the 
faith which they were to have when capable of its 
reception. In like manner the redemption out of 
Egypt, with all that it contained of Divine calling 
and promise, was not only perpetuated in word by 
written record and national tradition and habitual 
recital, but was commemorated in the Paschal 
ordinance, by participation in which each person 
had his own communion with the life, and history, 
and destiny of his people. It was an ordinance of 
the covenant, and confined to it; for ‘‘ no uncir- 
cumcised person shall eat thereof” (Ex. xii. 48) ; 
and generally necessary to it; for of the wilful 
abstainer it is said ‘‘ that soul shall be cut off from 
the congregation of Israel”’ (v. 19). 

In the Christian scheme the principle thus estab- 
lished is perfected in the union of the Word and 
Sacraments. That union consists first in their 
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having the same authoy, Jesus Christ Himself. It 
was He who began to preach the Gospel, and delivered 
it to be preached by them that heard Him. It was 
He also who ordained the Sacraments, and charged 
their ministrations on the same persons. This is 
the fact which places them on a different level from 
all other ordinances, and gives them congenital 
union with the Word, and a necessary part in the 
covenant. 

Secondly, He has united them with the Word in 
the form of their institution. Of Baptism, He said, 
“Disciple all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you”’ (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20) ; 
and again, “‘ Preach the Gospel to all creation: he 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved” 
(Mark xvi. 15, 16). In these final and majestic 
commands, the Sacrament is made concomitant to 
the Word, both as following its publication and 
demanding its further inculcation. But the very 
form of the institution incorporates (so to speak) 
the grand outlines of revelation. Baptism into the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, pledges a man to faith in that name, delivers 
to him the key to all the treasures of truth which 
it contains, and gives him an introduction to the 
perfect knowledge of God. The formula of the 
Sacrament is a summary of the Word. 
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If the one Sacrament is thus associated with the 
whole scheme and circumference of the Word, the 
other is united with its central truth. The one is 
the confession of a Name, the other is commemo- 
ration of a Person and a fact. It is instituted at the 
close of the Lord’s life in the flesh, in immediate 
connection with His highest utterances, and on the 


eve of the final act of redemption : 


He took bread, and blessed and brake it; and He gave to them, 
saying: Take, eat, this is My body. And He took a cup and gave 
thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it, for this is My 
blood of the covenant, which is shed for many unto remission of 
sins (Matt. xxvi. 26, 27). And He took bread, and when He had 
given thanks He brake it, and gave to them, saying, This is My 
body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of Me. And 
the cup in like manner after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
covenant in My blood, even that which is poured out for you 
(Luke xxii. 19, 20). 


What an amount of Divine teaching is concen- 
trated in these words! “ Jesus Christ come in the 
flesh,” offering His body and blood—the persons for 
whom it is done, “for you, for many ’’—the effect 
of it, in the remission of sins—the covenant which 
is made in that blood, a new covenant, implying its 
relations with the old—the remembrance, including 
all that is to be commemorated of Him, and of His 
work, and grace, and glory (eis rv éuyy avauryow), 
and finally, the individual participation in the verity 
and the virtue of it all! Who does not see what an 
amount of the Word is bound up in the act; and 
how entirely the act depends on the Word for its 
meaning and its worth ? 

The recognised union of the Word and Sacraments 
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in the administration and life of the Church is thus 
derived from an original and revealed union, as both 
delivered by the Lord Himself and fused with each 
other in His words of institution. 

But things are united because they are related ; 
and though the union of these two elements of 
Christianity may be maintained on this single ground 
of their common authority, it will not be maintained 
intelligently unless the relation which they are meant 
to hold to each other be in some reasonable degree 
understood. 

Their relative positions are defined by instinctive 
and unchanging language. It is always “ the Word 
and Sacraments,” never ‘‘ the Sacraments and the 
Word ;” for the Word has its own proper power 
apart from the Sacraments, which the Sacraments 
have not apart from the Word. It is the incorpo- 
ration of the Word in the Sacraments which gives 
them their meaning and virtue ; and the Sacraments 
are interpreted by the Word, not the Word by the 
Sacraments. 

The relative offices of these two factors in 
the Christian state must not be confused with 
each other, as, in practical treatment of the 
subject, there is, on one side or the other, a 
strong tendency to do. The Word may be, so to 
speak, absorbed in the Sacraments, being regarded 
mainly as the preparation for, and interpretation 
of them: or the Sacraments in the Word, being 
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presented as acted exhibitions or expressions of it. 
There is truth, of course, in both these views ; but, 
if treated as giving the account of the matter on 
either side, they become false. 

In the former case there ensues an artificial 
teaching, in which the Gospel is contracted and 
impaired by a perpetual gravitation towards certain 
fixed ideas; and the sacramental union with Christ 
tends to absorb the spiritual, by appearing as the 
sole means of its realisation. In the initial Sacra- 
ment the regeneration by water comes to supersede 
the regeneration by the Word (1 Pet. i. 23-25) instead 
of coalescing with it as having a distinct and com- 
plementary part in the result. The instrument 
which grafts into the Church is taken as a certificate 
of the life that should ensue; and the conveyance 
of a right to spiritual sonship relieves from anxiety 
as to the inward working of the Spirit of adoption. 
In respect of the other Sacrament, in like manner, 
the relations of the soul with Christ tend to identifi- 
cation with sacramental Communion. The Euchar- 
istic act usurps more and more of the general field 
of religion. Attendance on celebrations becomes 
a substitute for the larger knowledge and intelligent 
assimilation of the Word. Ritual methods are 
studied more than the teachings of Divine truth, 
which come to have but minor interest, except as 
they are supposed to bear on the sacramental system. 
The early Communion is spoken of as a sufficient 
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hallowing of the Lord’s day, “the real Sunday 
question.” The variation of vestments, the adorning 
of altars, the adoration of the elements, and the 
introduction of ever fresh accessories, reproduce, 
with the aspect of medieval worship the tone and 
spirit of medieval religion, despite the undeniable 
warning which those ages give, that there is a natural 
connection and _ historic proportion between an 
intense elaboration of ritual and a partial obscuration 
of the Word. 

On the other hand, in the second case supposed, 
where the Sacraments are seen as mere exhibitions 
of truth or professions of faith—since the truths 
exhibited can be more intelligibly conveyed in words 
than they can be in acts, and since the faith in these 
truths can express itself more articulately in the 
former way than in the latter—the Sacraments 
come to be regarded as a sort of formal or pictorial 
appendage to the Word, the use of which should, 
from the nature of the case, be optional, and may, 
by sufficiently enlightened persons, be set aside for 
the more excellent way of a simply spiritual com- 
munion. This practical inference is professedly 
adopted and consistently carried out in the Quaker 
system, which dispenses altogether with ‘‘ water 
baptism’ and communion by outward and visible 
signs. It is also virtually adopted by the Salvation 
Army, which, in its published manifestoes, either 
takes no notice of Sacraments, or rules that the use 
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of them is a matter of indifference, except as they 
may be shaped to the interests of “the Army.” 
Other communities might be named in which deroga- 
tory treatment and depreciatory language leave only 
faint shadows of the original rites. But also in 
quarters nearer home we feel that a like inference 
is tacitly drawn ; though reverence for the admitted 
words of institution forbids its being formulated 
or professed. Thus the Sacraments remain in use 
(x) as ordained forms of Christian profession, (2) as 
a kind of pictorial or dramatic teaching, (3) as useful 
occasions for exercises of devotion. But all these 
things may be done in other ways, and so the Sacra- 
ments are not felt as having any inherent virtue 
distinct from what may belong to other religious 
acts; and the measure of honour accorded to them 
proceeds from compliance with general custom 
resting on an indisputable command, but without 
intelligent apprehension of the reasons of the custom 
or the purposes of the command. 

A just view of the mutual relations and distinct 
functions of the Word and Sacraments will be best 
obtained by regarding them from the side of their 
origin rather than from that of their ministration. 
Their ministration among men is one of the facts of 
this present world, presenting to the spectator a 
superficial aspect and a varying history. Their 
origin is in that Divine economy for revelation of 
God and redemption of man, which has been super- 
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added to (what we may call) the natural relations of 
God to His creature, and of man to his Creator ; 
superadded, not as an afterthought, but as an eternal 
counsel for consummation of human history, pur- 
posed before the world, but manifested in due time 
in the person and action of the ‘one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” 

The Word is the announcement and exposition 
of this Divine economy in its constituent parts and 
cohering truths, and in their manifold bearings on 
the needs, the longings, and the whole life of man. 
It assumes and includes such preliminary teachings 
as God had given in nature and in conscience, but 
is itself a revelation Divinely telling what has been 
Divinely done. It is “ the testimony of God which 
He has testified of His Son.” This is “ the Word 
which by the Gospel is preached unto you,” “ the 
Word which ” (engrafted) “‘ is able to save the soul.” 
And this Word the Church is entrusted to hold, and 
charged to minister, in all generations to the end 
of time. 

Thus, the salvation presented in the Word is 
not an attainment but a gift. “It is of grace that 
it might be by faith.” It could not have existed 
if grace had not wrought it, or been known if grace 
had not taught it, and then could not be had if grace 
did not offer and ensure it to all who believe; and 
this condition of believing also requires for its 
production an effectual concurrence of grace. 
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The power of faith to appropriate, the prerogative 
of faith to inherit the salvation which the Word 
proclaims is a main part of the Word itself, ever 
present and prominent in the teaching both of Christ 
and His Apostles. So distinct and unreserved are 
these assertions, that it would seem as if nothing 
were wanting to full salvation but the Word and 
the faith which receives it; so that a doctrine of 
the Sacraments as in any sense essential might at 
first sight appear intrusive. But since (as before 
observed) the doctrine of the Sacraments is a part 
of the Word of Christ, as much a part of it as any- 
thing else is, that doctrine is not an addition to the 
principle of the sufficiency of faith in the Word, but 
is already included in it—an inclusion which will 
appear more natural when we observe (1) that the 
Sacraments also are expressions of grace, and (2) 
that they also are received by faith. 

They are expressions and channels of grace. 
Being outward acts, in which prescribed signs are 
used in a prescribed way, they serve—the one for 
admission into Christ’s Church, the other for fellow- 
ship in it. This office in the Church, as a visible 
society, constitutes their most obvious character 
and superficial aspect. Does their office go deeper 
than that, giving membership in the Church as a 
spiritual society and kingdom of God, and conveying 
for that purpose not merely outward privilege but 
inward grace ? The answer in the Articles is explicit : 
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Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only badges or tokens of 
Christian men’s profession, but rather they be certain sure witnesses, 
and effectual signs of grace, and God’s goodwill towards us, by the 
which He doth work invisibly in us (25th). 

Baptism is not only a sign of profession, and mark of difference, 
whereby Christian men are discerned from them that are not 
christened; but is also a sign of Regeneration or New Birth 

"whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive baptism rightly are 
grafted into the Church; the promises of forgiveness of sin and 
adoption to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly 
signed and sealed (27th). 

The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the love that 
Christians ought to have among themselves one to another; but 
rather it is a Sacrament of our redemption by Christ’s death ; 
insomuch that, to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive 
the same, the Bread which we break is a partaking of the Body of 
Christ; and, likewise, the Cup of Blessing is a partaking of the 
Blood of Christ (28th). 


The words “Sacraments ordained of Christ,” 
or (as afterwards) “ ordained of Christ our Lord in 
the Gospel,” or (as in the Catechism) “ ordained of 
Christ in His Church,” are more than a definition, 
excluding other ordinances: they are arguments 
for the statements which follow. The general 
scheme of worship, fellowship, and edification was 
left to the Church to adopt under the initiative of 
the Apostles and the guidance of the Spirit of promise. 
Two ordinances only were excepted by personal 
institution. That fact is sufficient to preclude all 
mere external and typical interpretation, and to 
assure us of an operation in the region of spirit and 
truth. It would have done so if the terms of institu- 
tion had not been as explicit as they are, making 
the one Sacrament an entrance into revealed relations 
with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
which is a new birth into a world of spirit; and 
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making the other an act of union with Christ in 
His human nature and redeeming work, by par- 
ticipation in His body broken and His blood 
shed for us. The spiritual graces are not identical 
with their sacramental signs, neither the New Birth 
with the water, nor the Body and Blood of Christ 
with the bread and wine. Nor is there any necessary 
or natural connection between the sign and the 
thing signified, but only one by positive ordinance. 
Yet this being made by Him, who in His own king- 
dom has the right and power to constitute any 
connection which He pleases, we must recognise 
the symbolical connection as being also an effectual 
one. 

On this point I cannot do better than give some 
words of Waterland; observing, by the way, that 
it is much to be wished that this careful thinker and 
writer were more studied than the loosely-reasoned 
books which are now in vogue: 


For the clearer apprehension of a plain and easy notion, I choose 
to begin with a famous passage of St. Bernard, often quoted on this 
subject, and very useful to give the readers a good general idea of 
the symbolical nature of the Sacraments. He compares them with 
instruments of investiture (into lands, honours, dignities), which are 
significant and emblematical of what they belong to, and are at the 
same time means of conveyance. A book, a ring, a crozier, and 
the like have often been made use of as instruments to such purpose : 
but, what is most considerable, they are instruments to convey 
those rights, privileges, honours, offices, possessions, which in silent 
language they point to. Those small gifts or pledges are as nothing 
in themselves ; but they are highly valuable with respect to what 
they are pledges of, and what they legally and effectively convey. 
So it is with the signs and symbols of both Sacraments. .. . 
Frequently, in human affairs, things or persons are considered very 
differently from what they really are in themselves, by a kind of 
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construction of law: and they are supposed to be to all intents and 
purposes, and in full legal effect. what they are presumed to serve 
for and to supply the place of. A deed of conveyance, or any like 
instrument under hand and seal, is not a real estate, but it conveys 
one: and it is in effect the estate itself, as the estate goes along 
with it: and as the right, title, and property, which are real 
acquirements, are, as it were, bound up in it and subsist by it. If 
any person should seriously object, in such a case, chat he sees 
nothing but wax and parchments, and that he does not apprehend 
how they can be of any extraordinary value to him, or how he is 
made richer by them, he might be pitied, I presume, for his un- 
thinking ignorance or simplicity ; but if, in a contrary extreme, he 
should be credulous enough to imagine that the parchments 
themselves are really and literally the estate,—are so many houses 
or tenements, or acres of glebe, enclosed in his cabinet, he could 
not well be presumed to be far short of distraction. I leave it to 
the intelligent reader to make the application proper to the present 
subject. (‘‘ Review of Doctrine of Eucharist,” Macmillan’s edition, 
pp- 131, 132). 

The application is still wanted on both sides ; 
on the latter side, in our time, as never before, since 
the time of the Reformation; but it is with the 
former that I am now concerned, in asserting that 
Sacraments are effectual conveyances of the grace 
which they symbolise. Grace indeed is promised 
to all faithful applications, in whatever we may do 
or seek according to the will of God; and in all 
kinds of acts of devotion and service we may claim 
the general promises, and hear the words: ‘As 
thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” But 


the sacramental acts carry pledges of Divine purpose 
and operation peculiar to themselves, in consequence 
of their Divine institution: and this distinctive 
character cannot be more clearly stated than in 
words from the same author : 


Duties, as such, are conditions only on our part, applications of 
men to God; and, therefore are not properly instruments in the 
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hand of God for conveying His graces: but Sacraments are 
applications of God to man, and, therefore, are properly His 
instruments of conveyance, His appointed means or conduits, in and 
by which He confers His graces. Gospel duties are the conditional 
causes of spiritual blessing, while Sacraments are properly the 
instrumental conveyances. Neither repentance nor faith, nor even 
Sacraments, considered merely as duties, or as acts of ours, are 
properly channels of grace, being, as I said, conditions only ; but 
Sacraments, considered as applications of God to men, are properly 
channels of spiritual benefits. This is a distinction which ought 
carefully to be heeded for the right understanding of the difference 
between Sacraments and duties. (P. 190.) 

Thus we have in these ordinances not only “means 
whereby we receive grace,’ but “ pledges to assure 
us thereof,’ which gives them a distinctive office 
in the Christian scheme. It is a prerogative which 
involves no derogation from other means of grace, or 
limitation of Divine methods, or of the free action 
of the Spirit, but, on the contrary, a general guar- 
antee and confirmation of them. As _ ordained 
“witnesses of grace, and God’s good-will towards 
us,” they extend this assurance to all our relations 
with Him. As ordained for ministration to us 
individually, they assign and seal the general promises 
of the Words as personal to each. They present the 
redeemed state and the powers of salvation as on 
the Divine side not merely made known, but con- 
ferred, and on the human side as not merely believed, 
but appropriated. They are ordained meeting- 
points between the will of God to bestow, and (if it 
be so) the will of man to receive. 

The graces thus bestowed and received are of 
a kind which is not limited to the moment of recep- 
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tion, but extends over the whole of life. In Baptism 
the legal consignment of ‘“‘ those things which by 
nature we cannot have” changes the spiritual 
position for ever after. The promises “‘ made in that 
Sacrament’”’ to the baptized person are, that Jesus — 
Christ would ‘‘ vouchsafe to receive him, to release 
him of his sins, to sanctify him with the Holy Ghost, 
to give him the kingdom of heaven and everlasting 
life,’ and these are promises for the whole spiritual 
history in all the parts of it. In like manner the 
actual membership in Christ—our “‘ dwelling in Him, 
and He in us’’—which is sealed in the other Sacra- 
ment, is plainly not an occasional but a permanent 
state; and the feeding on the Body and Blood of 
Christ, united as it is by Divine appointment with 
the right reception of the bread and wine, is in itself 
another thing from that reception, enduring when 
that is over, and possible, if God so please, without 
it. The spiritual appropriation of, and participation 
in, the body given and the blood shed for us, and in 
the benefits obtained thereby, as taught by our 
Lord in the synagogue of Capernaum (John vi.), is 
an experience larger than the Sacrament, which, 
however, has been ordained as the ordinary means 
of its enjoyment and the sure pledge of its 
reality. 

Thus the Sacraments, as means of grace, are at 
one with the Word as a message of grace, introducing 
what, without them, the Word would not contain, 
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namely, authorised certificates and personal convey- 
ances of the blessings which it proposes to the 
soul. 

No less is the one factor in agreement with the 
other in respect of the condition on the side of man 
which they both require for their intended effect. 
The Word must be received in faith; so must the 
Sacraments. They, like it, are addressed to man, 
as having a capacity to understand, respond, and 
accept; a capacity, but no necessity. Herein lies, 
not the validity of the Sacraments in themselves, 
but their efficacy for the recipient. Even in our 
Lord’s external miracles the virtue which went 
forth from the touch of His hand or the hem of His 
garment took effect only on the lke condition, 
marked by the frequent and emphatic word, ‘“ Thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” Certainly His inward 
and spiritual grace is not to be communicated neces- 
sarily, or forced on unreceptive minds. Neither is 
it the property of the Sacrament to infuse that 
faith and create the power of reception. These, 
in the case of the miracles, were not contracted from 
the touch, or the garment, or the waters of Siloam, 
but had already risen or were rising in the heart, 
begotten by reports of the acts of Jesus, by the 
power of His spoken words or by instinctive impres- 
sion of His personality. Even so repentance and 
faith, which qualify for profitable reception, are not 
gifts bestowed in the acts. In the plain language 
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of the Catechism, they are “ reguived of them that 
come to be baptized,” they are “ required of them 
that come to the Lord’s Supper.’’ Deepened and 
strengthened they will be by coming, but they are 
an antecedent work in the heart, by the Word and 
Spirit of God prefatory to that higher work of the 
Word and Spirit which is consequent on the sacra- 
mental sealing of the covenant. It would be super- 
fluous to show by quotations how distinctly and 
persistently the necessity of this qualifying faith is 
taught, and the existence of it supposed in our 
sacramental services. Even in the “ Baptism of 
Infants’ security is taken that this necessity shall 
be acknowledged. 

It may here not be improper to remark that some 
difference of character or proportion will naturally 
be recognised in the faith which qualifies for the 
one Sacrament or for the other. From a person 
coming from outside the covenant to the Sacrament 
of initiation would be required a general faith in 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. From one already 
within the covenant who comes to the Sacrament 
of consummation (if it may comparatively be so 
called) would be required the more definite and 
instructed faith in Christ, as known in the mysteries 
of His redeeming work and of spiritual union with 
His people. This difference may usefully be kept 
in view in reading the records of Baptism in the Acts, 
where in the numerous instances mentioned, we are 
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half inclined to wonder at the readiness with which 
the first applications and simplest professions of 
faith are followed by immediate and unhesitating 
administration of the Sacrament. Regarded not as 
a single act, but as the first step into a new spiritual 
state, the development of the virtue of the ordinance 
would be dependent on the development of the 
qualifying repentance and faith. This view of the 
baptized state as involved in the baptizing act is 
the ground of the baptism of young children; the 
Church still maintaining that it is a seal of faith, 
just as circumcision, being to Abraham a seal of the 
faith which he had, was to Isaac (a week old) a seal 
of the faith which he was to have. 

These observations are made in regard to Baptism, 
because, in that case, the relation of faith to the 
Sacrament, though carefully asserted, may seem 
somewhat obscured by the common use in the Church. 
In the case of the Lord’s Supper, that relation stands 
out with unclouded clearness, and it would be 
superfluous, either by direct citation of testimonies, 
or by argument from the reason of the thing, to 
confirm the assertion of the Article, that “‘ the mean 
whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten 
in the Supper is faith.” 

This paper is not intended as an exposition of 
the doctrine of Baptism or of the Lord’s Supper, 
but for a consideration of that which is common to 
them both, in their relation to the Word, to which 
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they are attached, and in conjunction with which 
they are to be administered. 

This subject of administration involves questions 
as to the persons to whom it appertains, the rights 
and powers of their office, and the way these are 
conferred or transmitted. Long and much fre- 
quented paths of controversy open in this direction, 
but they lie beyond the present purpose. It is 
enough now if we stop at the first stage, cautiously 


limited in the 23rd Article : 


Of Ministering in the Congregation. 

It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office ot 
publick preaching, or ministering the Sacraments in the Congrega- 
tion, before he be lawfully called, and sent to execute the same. 
And those we ought to judge lawfully called and sent, which be 
chosen and called to this work by men who have publick authority 
given unto them in the Congregation, to call and send Ministers 
into the Lord’s Vineyard. 


In this connection two observations may be 
made : 

1. That in this Article, and in other places, 
specially in the ordaining Commission (“Take thou 
authority to preach the Word, and to minister the 
Sacraments in the congregation”), the words “ in 
the congregation”’ bear the sense (as often in the 
Old Testament) of the Church, as such, in its consti- 
tutional character, acts, and assemblies. It is the 
definite év 79 é««Ayota of St. Paul (x Cor. xi. 18, 
“When ye come together in the Church,” xiv. 10; 
“In the Church I had rather speak five words,” etc. ; 
28. “Let him keep silence in the Church;” 35, 
“It is a shame for women to speak in the Church ; ” 
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Col. iv. 16, “ Cause that it be read in the Church”). 
Here is the scene of public order, wherein constitu- 
tional rights of action cannot be assumed by indi- 
viduals, or conferred by them, or by voluntary 
combinations of them. Moreover, the contention 
of the Congregationalists, which takes the word in 
its narrow, popular sense for any separate religious 
assembly, regarded by itself, dissolves the bonds, the 
unity, the very idea of the Divinely founded society. 

2. It should be observed, and indeed is obvious, 
that a difference between a thing being taught and 
a thing being done, creates some difference in regard 
to the ministration of them. There are official and 
personal qualifications for both ministries, but those 
for the ministry of the Word are more largely per- 
sonal, and those for the ministry of the Sacraments 
more simply official. Also, the aims and effects of 
the two ministries have a corresponding difference, 
the Word being addressed to the individual mind 
and conscience, and the Sacraments bearing directly 
on the corporate life in respect of membership in 
the body. These differences imply a greater freedom 
of action, and consequently of mission, in the one 
case than in the other. Agencies and occasions may 
be allowable for the preaching of the Word which 
would be inadmissible in administration of Sacra- 
ments; and defects of commission, which might 
only impair authority in the first, might destroy 
validity in the second. 
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I return from this digression (if it be a digression) 
to take a last review of the bonds of union and 
mutual relations by which these mediating factors 
in our salvation work together and agree in one. 
They have been already considered (I) as initiated 
by the same authority, that of Jesus Christ in person ; 
(2) as alike witnessing to a supernatural economy 
for human salvation and a kingdom of heaven opened 
to men; (3) as being both means of spiritual grace 
to the soul; (4) as alike requiring, in order to their 
efficacy for that purpose, the condition of faith in 
the recipient. Other particulars will readily occur, 
some of which it will be sufficient to indicate. 

Does the Word present Jesus Christ Himself as 
its great subject, as “‘ the mystery of godliness” by 
the virtue of His sacrifice and the communication 
of His life? So also do the Sacraments. In the 
one we are “baptized into Christ,” and “ put on 
Christ ” (Gal. iii. 27). In the other we commemorate 
His cross and passion, as borne for our redemption ; 
and through participation in His Body and Blood, 
have communion with Him in His death and in 
His life. 

Does the Word call to a new life in Christ, de- 
scribing principles and motives which nature would 
not have reached, manifesting their effects in all 
holy conversation and godliness? So also do the 
Sacraments, to which accordingly the Word appeals : 
“ Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized 
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into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His death ? 
Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into 
death, that like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life’? (Rom. vi. 3, 4). 
And if this moral elevation and sanctifying effect 
belong to the one Sacrament, still more plainly does 
it attach to the other, with obligations recognised 
as binding by the common consciences of men. 
Does the Word call us into a covenant, that is, 
into a settled scheme of things, “ ordered in all things, 
and sure,” on God’s part, definite promises, to be 
answered on ours by conscious acceptance and delib- 
erate engagements ? It is of the very nature of the 
Sacraments that they are covenanting rites. It is 
their first and most obvious aspect. They inherit 
this character from the Sacraments of the older, 
or, more properly speaking, the parenthetic covenant. 
The “ baptismal covenant”’ is a common and a just 
expression ; and the Service is cast into that shape, 
reciting the promises of Christ on the one side, and 
requiring the promises of the applicant on the other. 
Confirmation is a ratifying of this covenant. The 
other Sacrament is always a recognition and renewal 
of the same, including this meaning in its various 
and comprehensive significance. As Moses said, 
“This is the blood of the covenant which God hath 
enjoined unto you,” so our Lord has consecrated 
every sacramental cup by the word, ‘“‘ This is My 
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Blood of the New Covenant.’ We, on our parts, 
rise from the Lord’s table as having taken afresh 
the ‘‘Sacramentum,” or oath of fealty, with the 
sense of a closer engagement and a stronger tie. 

Finally, does the Word instruct us, not only as 
individuals, but as members of ‘“‘the body, the 
Church,’ in which we are for the present to lead a 
life of common fellowship, looking in the future to 
be perfected in its final perfection ? The Sacraments 
are incorporating rites—the one “ grafting us into 
the Church,” the other assuring us that “we are 
very members incorporate in the mystical body— 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people,” 
and carrying with that assurance all the sense of 
unity and obligations of charity which belong to 
that holy fellowship. ‘‘ We who are many, are one 
bread, one body : for we all partake of the one bread ”’ 
(x Cor. x. 17). “‘ As the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of the body, being 
many, are one body, so also is Christ. For in one 
Spirit we are all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, and were all 
made to drink of one Spirit” (xii. 12, 13). 

In fact, there is nothing in the Word which is not 
implied and condensed in the Sacraments, and there 
ts nothing in the Sacraments which is not interpreted 
and expanded in the Word. They remain for ever 
as complementary to each other, the one proclaiming 
and offering the blessings of the kingdom, the other 
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conveying the right to them by appointment of the 
King. 

It would be difficult to recount the ways, and 
to estimate the degree in which these two con- 
stituents of Christianity have historically sustained 
and vitalized each other. The facts of the Gospel 
story, which were the theme of the Word, had through 
all generations an independent testimony from these 
ordinances instituted cotemporaneously with the 
events, and witnessing to them in fixed forms and 
with unchanging voice. The interpretation of those 
facts, that is to say, the doctrine of the Gospel, has 
been fixed and perpetuated by the words of institu- 
tion; in the one case, baptizing into the name of 
the Holy Trinity ; in the other commemorating the 
central truth of the redeeming atoning death. In 
all the early controversies which involved the foun- 
dations of the faith, there was not one in which 
the cause of truth was not supported by arguments, 
which all could appreciate, drawn from the recog- 
nised forms, and admitted significance of the 
Sacraments, which made men _ Christians. As 
history has proved this mutual power of support, 
so also has it shown that the one cannot suffer without 
the other suffering with it. In proportion as the 
Word has been darkened, corrupted, or withheld, 
the Sacraments have assumed the character of 
hierurgic acts, and been overlaid by carnal and 
even monstrous conceptions. In proportion as the 
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Sacraments have been misused or depreciated, the 
Word has lost its firmness and definiteness of doctrine, 
and lapsed either into a social code, or a rationalistic 
philosophy, or an emotional rhetoric. 

Things are mended at present from what they 
have been at some periods in the past. But there 
is still oscillation and hesitation, and partial error 
of various kinds and degrees, and much of the teach- 
ing in the Church on the subject needs clearing and 
settling, for lessening of divisions and repairing of 
defects. There are too many churches in which a 
restricted, reduced Gospel, confused and confusing, 
is poorly compensated by a decorated chancel, 
multiplied celebrations, and published enumerations 
of Communions made. There are also evangelizing 
efforts, studious of popular methods, and profuse 
in spiritual cordials, in which religion seems almost 
to consist in addressing and being addressed, and the 
Sacraments appear (as is common in Separatist com- 
munities) rather in their secondary character of forms 
for man’s profession, than in their primary character 
of channels of God’s grace. If, on the one side, 
there were a more informed intelligence of the nature 
of faith (faith, not in the Sacraments, but in Christ 
Jesus Himself), and of its genesis by the Word and 
Spirit, and of its necessity for the efficacy of the 
Sacraments themselves ; and if, on the other hand, 
there were a more worthy apprehension of the whole 
Divine purpose in the institution of them and of 
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their close relation to the Word as sealing and per- 
fecting its effect ; if (to put it shortly) the teaching 
of Scripture on the subject were more studied, and 
the comprehensive and well-balanced exposition of 
it in the Book of Common Prayer were better assim1- 
lated, there would be a more adequate fulfilment of 
the charge which follows Ordination, and is prolonged 
through all the years of the ministerial life : 

“Be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of 
God, and of His Holy Sacraments; In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 
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It is a primary subject, for the Church and for the 
man; conspicuously prominent at the foundation of 
the Church, and thenceforward its door of admission ; 
in Christian life the ordained starting-point, the 
investiture with its title and its rights. Hence, 
questions concerning it are amongst the first to be 
encountered in an early stage of religious thought, 
and difficulties which they involve are soon felt in 
the process of formation of opinion, and are often 
felt for long. Perhaps these are first experienced 
in view of the language of the Office for Baptism, 
which does not allow it to be regarded as merely a 
ceremonial act of admission or consecration, but 
appears to identify it with regeneration, and to 
make it a conveyance of the remission of sin and of 
the gift of the Spirit. The next step is to find that 
this is the language, not of the Church of England 
D2 
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only, but of the Church from the beginning, expressed 
in creeds, confessions, liturgies, and early patristic 
writings. The authority seems sufficient. Yet to 
attribute such great inward and spiritual effects to 
an external ritual act is felt : 

1. To be hardly reconcilable with psychological 
principles, with certain Scriptural teachings, and 
with our general habits of thought. ; 

2. To be unsupported by facts in the religious 
(or irreligious) histories of a large proportion of 
baptized persons. 

3. To be detrimental in effect, as obscuring the 
truth of spiritual regeneration and detracting from 
the necessity of conversion. 

A man who has, on the one side, a preliminary 
confidence in the voice of the Church, not only from 
dutiful reverence for its authority, but from reasoned 
trust in its testimony, and who has, on the other 
side, a lively sense of such difficulties as have been 
mentioned, will find that his first business is, not 
to deal with formulas or objections, but to gain as 
distinct a view of the place of the Sacrament in the 
Christian system and its part in personal life as he 
can derive from the written Word. Only from that 
standpoint would he be able to see his way in the 
questions which ensue. It will be understood how 
this was felt by one whose early ministry was cast 
in the days of the Gorham controversy, when the 
subject of Baptism occupied all minds, and seemed 
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to have the field to itself, and debates on the other 
Sacrament had scarcely yet begun. Briefly and 
rapidly must the case be stated here, without refer- 
ence to authorities, discussions of diverse opinions, 
or exegetical arguments which have been traversed 
in reaching the results. 

Historically, baptism appears as the sign of a 
new departure, the ordinance of a fresh commence- 
ment. Of all beginnings that there have been in 
the history of the world, the grandest is that 
announced in the words of St. Mark: “ The begin- 
ning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 
And what was that beginning ? “ John did baptize 
in the wilderness and preach the baptism of repent- 
ance unto remission of sins.” And why? Because of 
what was coming. The word had gone forth: ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is at hand.’ The voice penetrated 
men’s souls,and awakened conscience to the sense 
and confession of sin. This found expression in the 
baptism, which was the pledge of forgiveness; but 
it was also an acceptance of God’s purposes, and 
an obedience to His call. So the reception of it 
became One who would “ fulfil all righteousness,”’ 
though He had personally no part in repentance 
and remission of sins: “ Jesus also came and was 
baptized.”” As He came up out of the water He 
received the anointing of the Spirit and the heavenly 
testimony, and entered on His mission to mankind ; 
and thus the baptism of John was a preface to the 
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great message and an inauguration of the great 
mission. While the preparatory stage of the Divine 
order lasted, Jesus united Himself with it, making, 
it is said, and baptizing (by the hands of others) 
more disciples than John. When that work was 
ended, and He withdrew into Galilee, it appears that 
baptism ceased; if so the suspension served to 
separate between the baptism of the day of prepara- 
tion and that of the day of fulfilment. Christian 
baptism belonged to another level of revelation, and 
another stage of the kingdom, and another dispen- 
sation of grace—namely, those which are in Christ. 
Only when He had finished the manifestation in the 
flesh, and accomplished redemption by death, and 
been “declared to be the Son of God with power 
by the resurrection from the dead,’ did the Lord 
give the final charge, in which the majesty of 
announcement and the fulness of promise accord 
with the grandeur and completeness of the scheme. 
“All authority has been given to Me in heaven and 
on earth. Go ye, therefore, and disciple all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded 
you ;.and lo! I am with you all the days, even to 
the consummation of the age.” It is not a ceremony 
or a symbol which is instituted in such words and 
in such a context, but an essential ordinance in the 
life of the Church, and a factor in human salvation. 
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In that character it is also included in the few rapid 
words which, in a different tone, convey the same 
commission, as recorded in the fragment attached 
to St. Mark’s Gospel. ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to all creation: he that 
believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; and he 
that believeth not, shall be condemned.” So in this 
double form we have the Lord’s mind concerning 
the place of the Sacrament in the Christian system 
to be established through the world. 

Therefore, at Pentecost, to the eager inquiry, 
“ Brethren, what shall we do?” the Apostles had 
the answer ready: ‘‘ Repent and be baptized, every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, unto the 
remission of your sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost.’’ And so by water and the Spirit 
men entered into the kingdom of God. 

The ordinance which gave form to the Church 
is implied ever after, and is expressly mentioned in 
special and peculiar cases, as of the Samaritans who 
are “‘ baptized, both men and women,” the Ethiopian 
proselyte, Saul of Tarsus, Cornelius and his friends, 
the first Gentiles chosen of God, or Lydia and the 
gaoler, ‘‘ with their households,” first converts in 
the West, or the twelve men at Ephesus, who had 
been baptized with John’s baptism. 

Christian baptism did what John’s baptism did 
not: it constituted a society, which had its head 
and centre in a Person; not, as in other schools and 
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societies, a name and a memory, but a risen, living 
Lord, present with His people and acting among 
them by His Spirit, and about to return in glory. 
The Sacrament which associated men with this 
society separated those that were within from those 
that were without, or (in the language of the Acts 
and Epistles) ‘‘ the saints’ from the world, in virtue 
of the personal relation which it gave them with 
Jesus Christ Himself. Hence the baptisms of the 
first period were all “‘in the name of Jesus Christ,” 
or, as St. Paul puts it shortly, ‘‘ ye were baptized 
into Christ.” It may seem strange that the Apostles, 
who had received the commission to baptize, did not 
apparently use the prescribed formula. But was it 
a prescribed formula, or did they take it so? Was 
it not rather a declaration of the significance of 
baptism—of the revelation of God and the relations 
with God into which the neophyte was brought ? 
These would be well understood from the intention 
of the act and the virtue of the ordinance, whatever 
liturgical form was used. We can see how naturally 
at first the form might be what it seems to have 
been. It was not tenets or doctrines which were 
preached to the men, it was the risen Lord who drew 
them to His side, Jesus the Christ, the Son of God. 
In Him they knew the Father, and from Him received 
the Spirit; and so it proved to them a baptism into 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Not less clearly we can see how naturally, 
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how necessarily, in the next generations the Church 
adopted as its settled form the words, comprehensive 
and definite, in which we are now baptized. “In 
the name of Jesus Christ’ was no longer a security 
when speculation was rife and heresies were rising, 
which gave to that name inadequate or perverted 
interpretations. At the end of the first or early in 
the second century, when these uncertainties 
demanded more definite confessions of faith and 
the Gospel of St. Matthew had obtained circulation, 
a resource was found in the terms of the institution 
there recorded; and everywhere the Sacrament of 
admission was administered in the sacred Name, 
which is the summary of revelation and the foun- 
dation word of the Church. 

Thus, Christian baptism had its origin in the 
manifestation of Jesus Christ—in His example at 
the beginning of it, in His institution at the end of 
it; and by His administration in the Spirit through 
His Apostles it was constituted the fundamental 
act and effectual sign of Christianity, in respect 
both of personal salvation and of formation of the 
Church. 

On the latter subject little need be said, but 
that little is important. Christian baptism, it has 
been observed, was an advance on John’s baptism, 
in that it created a distinct society. That effect 
was manifest while the Church was only Jewish, 
and conspicuous when it became Catholic. We are 
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not here concerned with its part in the world, but 
with what membership was and is to its members. 
The ordinance which joins them to the Lord associ- 
ates them with a great society— that is, by the 
will of God and according to the constitution of our 
nature. Man develops and becomes truly man only 
in society—the family, the community, the country. 
The consciousness of being a part of this larger life, 
its exigencies, its influences, go to the making of 
him. It is the same with the Christian life. So 
Christ- ordains. Its birth, its nourishment, its 
setting, and its exercise are in the Church which 
He founded. A man does not baptize himself, the 
Church baptizes him by its officers and in the con- 
gregation ; and if necessity demands exception, still 
the authority of the Church is understood. Recep- 
tion into the Society is a main part of the intention, 
as is expressed in our Office by the prayer that the 
persons to be baptized “‘ may be received into Christ’s 
Holy Church, and be made lively members of the 
same’’; as afterwards by the thanksgiving, that 
“they have geen grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church,” or “incorporated into His Holy Church.” 
This incorporation is everywhere assumed in the 
Epistles, which are addressed to persons living in 
that corporate state, described as ‘‘ the household of 
God—the house of God, which is the Church of the 
living God—builded together for an habitation of 
God in the Spirit”; or as a “body compacted 
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together by that which every joint supplieth—the 
body of Christ, and everyone members one of 
another,” with many like sayings. One who should 
count his spiritual life a wholly separate thing, without 
“the sense of association with the corporate life of 
the Church, would so far be out of harmony with 
the Apostolic teaching, and would suffer untold loss 
in the expansion of heart and elevation of mind 
which accompany the conscious participation in a 
larger life than our own. 

The relation of baptism to the corporate life is 
sufficiently plain, and may be taken as well under- 
stood. We cannot say the same of its relation to 
personal salvation. The question is before us, 
What virtue and power for this end belongs to the 
ordinance ? What inward and spiritual effects are 
attached to the outward and visible sign ? 

First, it is necessary to distinguish certain 
spiritual experiences which are represented, not as 
following baptism, but as preceding it; as its con- 
ditions, not as its effects. These are repentance 
and faith, first summed up in the opening call of 
Jesus. He ‘‘came into Galilee, saying, The time 
is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believe in the Gospel.” These are 
ever the qualifications for entering into the kingdom. 
So with us: “‘ What is required of them that come 
to be baptized ? Repentance, whereby they for- 
sake sin; and faith, whereby they steadfastly 
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believe the promises of God made to them in that 
Sacrament.’ Again, in the Office of those of Riper 
Years, the confidence is expressed “that He will 
favourably receive these present persons truly repent- 
ing and coming to Him by faith.” It seems but an 
inchoate stage of repentance and faith which is 
suggested by the Scripture in its accounts of numerous 
speedy and even sudden baptisms ; and there was no 
doubt an intensity in the movement at first, which 
had to be compensated later on by more deliberate 
preparation. Still, the ordinance, by its nature, is 
one of commencement, and stands at the entrance 
of life in Christ; and it stands there as meeting, 
not as originating, the desires of awakened souls. 
These predispositions may exist in very different 
measures, for repentance and faith are words which 
include a great compass of experiences. Their 
sincerity and truth are one thing, their depth and 
enlightenment are another, and the Scriptural record 
supposes their admission at a very early stage. 
Baptism in the Acts is not the seal of a proved con- 
fession and recognised attainment (as in some modern 
systems), rather it responds to desire and accepts 
intention. And these are necessary in those who 
come to be baptized. But what of those who are 
brought to be baptized ? Infant baptism may seem 
to dispense with the requisite predispositions, admis- 
sion being granted without them. They are not 
dispensed with, but anticipated by such pledges as 
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are possible. Repentance (werdvoww)—the change 
of the natural mind which turns from sin to God— 
and faith in the Gospel promises made in that Sacra- 
ment are as necessary to the person who has received 
admission as to the person who comes to receive it, 
and without them the virtue of the Sacrament is 
suspended and the promises are in abeyance. 
Scripture teaches, and our formularies concur, that 
baptism has its essential effects in conjunction with 
repentance and faith, whether that conjunction 
exists at the time of administration or is reached as 
a later experience. Was a man baptized under 
transient impressions, or in a defective—or even, as 
Simon Magus, a wrong—condition of mind? Still, 
the Sacrament, as a constitutional act in the kingdom 
of Christ, could not be repeated, but remained in 
force, with all its promises secure for their fulfilment 
whenever the changed: heart should turn to claim 
them. If that is true of adult, it is also true of 
infant baptism. The right given under the institu- 
tion of Christ is given once for all, and awaits the 
mind that will use it. Only then is it fulfilled in 
the way of spiritual grace. It is in respect of the 
inward and spiritual grace that the Sacrament has 
its proper part in the personal life of the Christian. 
It has obvious and important effects even on the 
most superficial view of admission into the visible 
Church as “ the sign of profession and mark of differ- 
ence whereby Christian men are discerned from others 
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that be not christened.’”’ The position thus marked 
and held, with the advantages and influences which 
attend it, is probably to many minds their whole idea 
of the effect of baptism, as the Article seems to 
suppose. More worthy thoughts are theirs who, 
knowing the Church as “an habitation of God in 
the Spirit,” regard the “‘ admission into the visible 
Church” as an “incorporation into the body of 
Christ.” But this association or incorporation, 
however it may affect the personal life, is yet external 
to it. Effects of another order, more inward to the 
soul, more potent for salvation and eternal life, are 
connected with this Sacrament in the Word of God. 


‘ 


he 


THE effects on personal life which Scripture 
ascribes to baptism are generally connected with its 
character of initiation. All commencements have their 
importance from their being commencements, and 
from their relation to the histories which they 
inaugurate. Thus the ordinance is presented in the 
apostolic writings, in which the act of baptism passes 
on to the state of the baptized. It is like entering 
a great building. There is but a step through the 
door, but that step makes the difference of being 
without and being within. The building in this 
case is the House of God, and the change is one of 
spiritual position. If the Sacrament were a church 
ordinance, it would give entrance within the society ; 
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as it is an institution of Christ, it gives entrance 
within the covenant. 

Hence great things are spoken of it, and com- 
prehensive words are used, as if in a contributory 
sense it had a saving power. Thus our Lord saith, 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ” ; 
and St. Peter affirms, “‘ Baptism doth also now save 
us.” Such words may require any amount of 
explanation, but they assert the part which baptism 
has in the whole result, whatever that part may be. 

1. The first grace which we find associated with 
the ordinance is the forgiveness of sins. That was 
a fundamental idea in John’s baptism, also in 
the Christian institution. It is indeed the first 
necessity, felt as such by man, recognised as such 
by God. It is the great cry of the awakened soul, 
“Oh that I knew if He forgiveth!” The answer 
was clear in the Gospel, “‘ Through this man is pro- 
claimed unto you the remission of sins”’ (Acts xiii. 
38). Of this baptism was the ordained assurance. 
“Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins’’ was 
certainly no dubious promise. ‘Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins’ are words which 
St. Paul recites as addressed to himself (Acts xxii. 16). 
This cleansing from sin by a definite act of forgive- 
ness was aptly represented in baptism at the begin- 
ning of Christian life and as preliminary to all further 
grace, and the consciousness of it is kept ever present. 
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After a reminder of former defilements, it is added : 
“But ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye were 
justified, etc.” (r Cor. vi. 11); and as of separate 
persons, so of the whole Church, it is said: ‘‘ Christ 
loved it, and gave Himself for it, that He might 
sanctify it, having cleansed it by the washing of water 
with the word” (Eph. vi. 26). Moreover, the sense 
of this sacramental cleansing remained through life, 
and men were ever to “draw near to God, having 
their hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
their bodies washed with pure water ’”’ (Heb. x. 22) ; 
for the effect of that sacramental beginning of the 
new life continues through the course of it. The 
forgiveness of sins in baptism is not only a remission 
of sins past (in the case of an infant, what are they ?) 
It is of the nature of an abiding grant for time to 
come, the grant of a right to be realised whenever, 
either in the hour of conversion or inhabitual approach 
to God, the heart in repentance and faith seeks and 
proves the sprinkling of the precious blood. This 
abiding effect of baptism as the Divine pledge of 
forgiveness through the life of the baptized has two 
consequences : 

(a) It anticipates and precludes the so-called 
sacrament of penance, invented to meet the case of 
“sins after baptism,” on the supposition that it was 
a cleansing only for the time before it, and that its 
effect in after-life was to increase the sinfulness of 
sin, not to entail the promise of remission. 
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(5) The sacrament could never be repeated, the 
Divine authority being attached to the single act, 
in its nature one of initiation. It was the one 
entrance into a scheme of things marked by the note 
of unity. “ There is one body and one Spirit, even 
as we are called in one hope of our calling; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.” Therefore in this 
larger and life-long sense of its purpose and effect 
we say, in the Nicene Creed: “I believe in one 
baptism for the remission of sins.”’ 

2. This grace is not detached and alone. It is 
a part and a consequence of a larger grace, union 
with Christ. That was what was sought in baptism, 
that was what was given. On the day when the 
Holy Ghost came, and Jesus was first preached as 
the Christ of God, the one desire and design of those 
who received the Word was to join themselves to 
the Lord in whom they believed, and that was granted 
by being baptized in His name. Afterwards each, 
in his measure, would come to know how real, how 
intimate, and how practical in effect this personal 
and spiritual union is. St. Paul, pressing it on his 
converts as the essence of the Christian state, again 
and again connects it with their baptism in the past, 
setting it forth both as a general association with 
their Lord and as a special participation in His death, 
burial, and resurrection. ‘‘ We who were baptized 
into Jesus Christ,” he says to the Romans, “ were 
baptized into His death. We were buried, therefore, 
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with Him through baptism into death; that like 
as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, so we also should walk in newness of 
life. For, if we have become united with Him by 
the likeness of His death, we shall be also by that of 
His resurrection” (vi. 2-11). And so he proceeds 
in language (accurately rendered in the R.V.), 
referring his readers to their baptism as the time 
when they ‘‘ became united with Jesus Christ,” so 
as to participate both in the power and in the like- 
ness of ‘“‘ the death which He died unto sin once, and 
of the life which He liveth unto God.” How promi- 
nent in this Apostle’s teaching, and how exemplified 
in his own consciousness, is this living union with 
the Lord, which is concisely and aptly expressed by 
the great word, ‘“‘a member of Christ”?! That is 
not to be superficially explained as meaning only 
a member of His Church, the society which confesses 
His name. The relation is primarily not with the 
Church, but with Himself. It is one not inherited 
by birth nor to be acquired by effort, but bestowed 
by grant, as “a thing which by nature we cannot 
have,’ and baptism is by the Lord’s institution the 
legal deed of conveyance of that grant, the con- 
sequences of which, however, can only be realised 
in fact under the power of the Word and the Spirit. 

3. By virtue of union with the Son, the member 
of Christ is also “the child of God.” That is a 
spiritual supernatural relationship, but can only 
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be expressed in the terms of natural relationship, 
for we have no other terms to use. But as no such 
words are adequate to the case, different similitudes 
are employed to represent. the truths intended, 
sometimes the similitude of adoption, sometimes of 
generation and birth. Of these one is more present 
to the mind of St. Paul, the other to that of St. John. 
The connection of baptism with the first idea is most 
obvious, since in the case of adoption a definite 
change of status was marked by a legal act, creating 
a relation which did not previously exist ; one, too, 
which demanded, but did not ensure, responsive 
filial affections. In like manner the sacrament of 
adoption needs to be followed by an inward spiritual 
gift, that of “‘the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father.” Then only “ the Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are children 
of God.” 

This word (récva) children, not frequent with 
St. Paul, is characteristically St. John’s. The term 
(vids) son, ever appropriate to Christ, he does not use 
of the Christian, save once, when in the final consum- 
mation (Rev. xxi. 7) ; it is said, ‘‘ He that overcometh 
shall inherit all things, and I will be his God, and 
he shall be My son.” This discrimination of language 
is much lost in the A.V., notably in its rendering of 
I John iii. x, 2; but it is a distinction of thought, 
which ought to be observed. It belongs to this 
Apostle’s habit of representing the origination of 
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spiritual life by the analogy of natural generation 
with the natural affections ensuing. The children 
of God are with him “ begotten of God.” It is an 
expression peculiar to him, occurring ten times in 
his Epistle, as it is first used in the prologue to his 
Gospel. The Word incarnate, he says, “came to 
His own, and His own received Him not; but as 
many as received Him, to them gave He the right 
to become children of God, even to them which 
believe on His name, which were begotten not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.” This is measured, significant 
language. The persons receive Jesus, but’ they are 
not thereby actually children of God. The (é¢foucda) 
right, title, or authority to become such is a gift 
from the Lord on whom they believe. The gift of 
such a right is expressed in baptism, but it is one 
which has its realisation by the breath of the Spirit 
of Life. 

4. St. John, who does not mention the institu- 
tion of the two sacraments, records the words of 
Jesus, which by anticipation illuminate their meaning. 
Such is the effect of the great saying, which answered 
the unspoken inquiries of Nicodemus. Its appli- 
cation to baptism has in later days been disputed, 
but the situation is decisive for the plain sense of 
the words, as they are primarily addressed to the 
man and to the occasion. The public mind was 
deeply stirred, full of expectation and debate. What 
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is this kingdom of God which is at hand? What 
means this baptism which prepares for it? Is it 
from heaven or of men? The Pharisees more 
especially were exercised in mind by the latter 
question. They felt called to deal with it, and had 
made public and official inquiry as to John’s baptism 
and the character which he claimed for it and for 
himself (i. 19-28). But now another person has 
appeared, One who also baptizes through His 
disciples, and whose works declare Him a Teacher 
sent from God. To Him comes “‘a man of the 
Pharisees, a ruler of the Jews,” a serious, candid 
man, seeking information on the questions in his 
mind—in everybody’s mind at that moment. The 
Lord’s words go straight to the point, but with 
discoveries which transcend his thoughts. “ Verily, 
verily I say unto thee (words proper to a Teacher sent 
from God), Except a man be born anew, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God,” and then more explicitly, 
“ Verily, verily I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born of water and spirit (é& déatos cai rvedparos), he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” They are 
plain words, though profound, and the circumstances 
support the interpretation which was the only one 
known to antiquity, and which is given them in the 
opening of our Baptismal Office. 

Baptism, according to this fundamental text, 
has a necessity and potency of its own as a factor 
in the new birth which qualifies for entering into 
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the kingdom of God. That kingdom is not thought 
of as in a future state ; it was at hand, it was coming, 
and it came. ‘‘ When He had overcome the sharp- 
ness of death, He opened the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers.” There is no sentence of exclusion 
from the kingdom, but the statement of a fact. 
The natural man (0% ddvara:) is not able to see it, 
still less to enter into it. He has not the capacity 
for doing so. Does the birth of water create that 
capacity ? It is a spiritual capacity which spirit 
only can generate. That is in the nature of things, 
as the discourse proceeds to affirm. From the 
bare mention of the visible sign, it passes into the 
sphere of the invisible, as being the region of reality, 
and enlarges on birth of the Spirit, which now appears 
as a living, life-giving, spontaneous Power. ‘‘ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I 
said unto thee, Ye must be born anew. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is everyone that is born of the 
Spirit.” The lessons of these profound, comprehen- 
sive words are beyond the present purpose, which 
is only to consider what part belongs to the water 
(t.e,, to the sacrament), as associated with the Spirit, 
in the regeneration of men. That it has a represen- 
tative and symbolic part is plain, and that is itself 
an important aspect, since the symbolism is not of 
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human invention, but of Divine institution; but the 
language of Scripture elsewhere, and notably in this 
word of Jesus, assigns to it, not a symbolical, but a 
real contribution to the result. We may venture 
to say that the Spirit does that which the water 
cannot do, but the water does that which the Spirit 
does not do. Action on the inner man, the mind 
and heart, is the work of the Spirit. That is no 
proper effect of an appointed act, an outward and 
visible sign; but for investiture with rights, privi- 
leges, and powers, this is the proper means—as in 
all the kingdoms of the world, so also in the kingdom 
of God. Acts of investiture or induction in the order 
of the world are not only symbolic—they are effectual, 
as carrying the sovereign authority. They change 
the man’s position, giving him powers, possessions, 
and relations with others which he had not before, 
and which are thenceforth his by right, whatever 
use he may afterwards make of them. The disposi- 
tion to use them worthily, the sense of the obligations 
which they impose, the spirit and character which 
respond to them, are not created by the grant, 
though it demands and suggests them. These have 
their recondite sources in the history and mystery 
of the moral being. It is the same in th- higher 
region. There the spiritual rights are conferred by 
ordinance; the spiritual mind is generated by the 
Spirit of God. Where these concur the man is born 
anew of water and the Spirit. By Divine will 
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each factor has its own necessity. Even if the work 
of the Spirit were sensibly manifest, it could not 
supersede the office of the sacrament. “‘Can any 
man,” said St. Peter, ‘‘ forbid the water, that these 
should not be baptized who have received the Holy 
Ghost, as well as we? And he commanded them 
to be baptized in the name of the Lord.” 

A question follows as to the connection between 
these two constituents of regeneration. Is it simul- 
taneous ? Does the administration of the sacrament 
carry with it the action of the Spirit on the recipient 
in the way of inward change and renewal? It was 
a promise at the first baptism, “ And ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost’—a promise which 
remains for evermore. And the reference to that 
gift in the same connection is frequent in the 
Epistles, and to “the laver of regeneration”’ is 
attached “the renewing of the Holy Ghost” 
(Titus iii. 5). But the promises do not fulfil them- 
selves automatically, made as they are to human 
beings capable of desiring and claiming them ; neither 
is there any assurance of simultaneous or immediate 
fulfilment, and the Spirit is said to breathe where 
it lists, like the free wind of heaven; and in multi- 
tudes of the baptized no manifestation of it appears, 
or not till time has passed. Moreover, it acts by 
the word in its operation on the heart and mind; 
and, as St. Peter says, the regenerate man is ‘“‘ be- 
gotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
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ruptible, through the word of God living and abiding.”’ 
We conclude, then, that the renewing Spirit is one 
of “the promises of God made in that sacrament,” 
but not then and there actively fulfilled. In the 
case of the infant it could not be, unless by 
some change of nature which Scripture does not 
affirm, facts do not suggest, and psychology does 
not know. : 

In reading the strong statements in the Epistles 
we think of them as exemplified in typical instances 
of the time. There is the convert from heathenism, 
whom the Word has reached and conquered, with 
all the darkness of his life behind him, coming to 
baptism in ‘‘the repentance whereby he forsakes 
sin, and faith whereby he steadfastly believes the 
promises of God made to him in that sacrament.” 
Forgiveness of sin, membership in Christ, adoption 
as a child of God, the gift of the Spirit, are not his 
when he descends into the water; they are his by 
right when he emerges from it. The grace of the 
sacrament is discerned, not in impressive circum- 
stances, or even in conscious experiences, but in the 
effectual grant which the Divine institution conveys. 
So Luther strenuously insists against depreciators 
of the ordinance in his time, “ using,’ as he says, 
“such twaddle as this: How shall a handful of 
water help the soul? Wilt thou take away the 
costly part which God has attached to it, and in 
which He has set it? For the kernel in the water 
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is God’s word or commandment, and God’s name. 
. . . From thence it derives its nature and is called 
a sacrament, as St. Augustine teaches: ‘ Accedat 
verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.’... 
For through the Word it receives the power to 
become a washing of regeneration, as St. Paul calls 
it” (“The Greater Catechism: On Baptism ”’). 
That single word of St. Paul’s (radiuyyevecda) 
and another like word of St. Peter’s (évayévvyors), 
both intending the same metaphor, and fitly rendered 
by “‘regeneration,”’ became in the Church familiar 
in their application to baptism as the sacrament 
of the new birth. So Justin Martyr, telling the 
Emperor how men were made Christians, after the 
mention of preceding confessions and devotions, 
concludes with the words: “ Then are they led by 
us where there is water, and, in the manner of 
regeneration (dvayevvyjcews), in which also we our- 
selves were regenerated, are they regenerated. For 
in the name of the Lord God, Father of all, and of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, they 
then make the washing in the water” (Apol. i. 70). 
But these general expressions take a more 
restricted meaning when we come to apply them 
to individual persons. Then the hypothetical 
element comes in—that which respects the spiritual 
state of the recipients. In regard to the earliest 
times the question scarcely occurs, on account of 
the securities which then existed. But even from 
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the first there were doubtful characters, and later 
on, when manifold influences were at work, there 
was an ever-increasing number of cases in which 
baptism did not attest or create a regenerate con- 
dition of mind, as facts made manifest. Hence a 
sense of the distinction between the grace proper 
to the sacrament and the spiritual condition of the 
recipient—the one a conveyance of the sure promises 
of God, the other inclusive of varieties and uncer- 
tainties in man. God judges the secrets of the heart ; 
the Church only knows the man by his profession. 
The language of her offices is therefore in respect of 
the persons an assumption, in respect of the sacra- 
ment an assertion—on the one a judgment of 
charity, on the other a judgment of faith. 

Of infant baptism, which practically concerns us, 
there is no need to speak particularly, since the view 
which has been taken of the whole subject allows 
an easy application to this branch of it. If the 
essential grace of the sacrament consists in the con- 
ferring of rights, powers, and relations, which by 
nature we cannot have, that is as possible for the 
child as for the man. It is so in the world—as in 
case of a legal adoption frequent in Eastern dynasties, 
infancy at the time is no bar to the validity of the 
Act. It is the same in the kingdom of God. If 
repentance and faith are required of those who come 
to be baptized, they are equally required of those 
who have been baptized; and if a defect of them 
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in an adult at the time of baptism does not 
invalidate the sacrament for after-life, still less will 
incapacity for them in the child have that effect. In 
each case he inherits the promises when quickened 
into life by the baptism of the Spirit. 

How or when it comes we know no law or pre- 
scription. The wind bloweth where it listeth in the 
mysterious world of mind and will. Its breath may 
be present from earliest consciousness, or break upon 
the soul in partial and interrupted gusts, or gradually 
make its way through reasoned convictions and felt 
necessities, or come at some critical hour with sudden 
distinctness and irrevocable determination. But, 
whenever or however it comes, the effect is still the 
same—a conscious contact with God in living rela- 
tions with the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, and 
in the character which these create. This mind is 
not of man; it is begotten of God. Without it, 
notwithstanding the birth of water, there is no real 
entering into the kingdom. The right of entrance 
has been given, but the mind that enters is not there ; 
and the Lord’s word remains a witness and a warning 
—“ Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born anew.” 

Nothing has been said here of one important 
feature of the right—the promise and vow of the 
person baptized. There was no need to speak of it, 
as, with all its fulness of meaning, it raises no doubtful 
questions. Only a caveat may be entered against 
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a way of thinking which regards the promises of 
God and those of man in the aspect of “a reciprocal 
contract between two parties.” Teaching of that 
kind has not been uncommon, and has perhaps 
found a starting-point in the phrase, “ the Baptismal 
Covenant.” It does not occur in our formularies, 
and, though in some sense useful, is capable of mis- 
leading suggestions of the kind just mentioned. It 
will not be so if we take the word “covenant” in 
its higher Scriptural sense—that of a sovereign act 
of God, creating relations with Himself, with the 
signs, sanctions, and charges that attend it. The 
promises of men, in return, are acknowledgments 
of the duties and acceptance of the obligations 
which ensue. Our duties arise out of our relations, 
as Bishop Butler observes, referring to our revealed 
relations with God in the Persons of the Trinity. 
These relations are revealed in the Gospel, but they 
are made our own in baptism, as the ordained 
admission into the covenant of grace. That involves 
corresponding duties on our part, accepted by promise 
and vow, to be fulfilled in obedience of faith. If 
the covenant of grace under which we have come 
elevates the standard of our obligations, it supplies 
proportionate resources for their fulfilment, and from 
the “‘sacrament of regeneration’’ we pass on into 
life, not only as children of nature, but as “ thereby 
made the children of grace.” 

In conclusion, all that has been said may be 
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summed up in words which were used at first. The 
essential grace of baptism consists in its character 
of initiation. The virtue of the act is in its relation 
to the state which it inaugurates. It associates the 
personal life with that supernatural scheme of things 
which rests on the basis of the Incarnation. It is 
the admission of the individual into the dispensation 
of covenanted grace which is in Christ Jesus. That 
admission is by Divine institution, and, being 
such, cannot be dispensed with, or superseded or 
repeated, and is effectual in conferring a right and 
interest in all the promises of God, promises, however, 
made,to man under the necessary conditions of his 
nature, his self-determining power, his liberty, his 
responsibility, with their contingent consequences 
in actual life and in eternal judgment. 








NOTES ON JOHN VI. AND THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
I. 


THERE are difficulties recognised in this chapter, 
and there is a question raised concerning it. The 
difficulties result from the transcendental nature of 
the truth revealed, and from the necessarily figu- 
rative language employed. The question turns upon 
the relation of the teaching of the chapter to the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In the evangelical 
narrative the present discourse and the institution 
of the Sacrament stand far apart from each other. 
Therefore it is likely that the difficulties will be best 
cleared, and the question best answered, by following 
the Scriptural guidance, and giving them separate 
consideration. 

The study of the teaching of the discourse, as 
historically given, shall accordingly be first taken 
by itself; and it may be well to commence, before 
any detailed exposition, by stating the general 
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impression we receive of the purport of the doctrine, 
and of the method in which it is conveyed. 

The Gospel of St. John is a record of the self- 
revelation of Jesus Christ; and it is written that 
men may believe that He is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that, believing, they may have life through 
His name. The sixth chapter is a page in this record. 
The testimony thus recorded is never single. “lam 
one that bear witness of Myself, and the Father that 
sent Me beareth witness of Me.” Even so it is here. 
The witness of the Father by a great miracle sustains 
the witness of the Son to a great mystery. The sign 
of the feeding of the five thousand is in its importance 
adequate to the revelation, and in its significance 
introductory to it. 

The particular relation of Christ to man which 
is here revealed is briefly contained in the words, 
“I am the bread of life.’ He is the Life absolutely 
(as declared elsewhere and in chap. v. 26); also, in 
consequence, the Life to others, by communication ; 
and that is the definite truth asserted here. 

Life by communication is the rule of all Nature, 
a principle of the material creation well known to 
us. Vegetable life exists by feeding on surrounding 
elements, animal life by supplies from other life than 
its own. Man lives by appropriate nourishments, 
various in kind, of which the standing type is bread. 
In his spiritual life there is an analogous necessity, 
for which there is a Divine provision ; and the source 
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and secret of that provision is here revealed. It is 
Jesus Christ come in the flesh, who is Himself “‘ the 
living bread that cometh down out of heaven, that 
a man may eat thereof and not die.’’ 

In this teaching the following points are observ- 
able, and they assist in its explanation : 

I. It is doctrine delivered, not properly as 
discourse, but in colloguy, given out by successive 
utterances in answer to the words of interlocutors, 
generally unsympathetic or perverse; apparently, 
also, with some interval, both of time and place— 
first, ‘“when they had found Him,” afterwards “ in 
synagogue as He was teaching.” The hearers are 
distinguished by the writer as the multitude, who 
show no intelligence; “the Jews,’ who cavil; 
disciples who are offended, and the Twelve who 
adhere. 

2. Consequently the teaching 1s twofold: (1) Of 
Himself as the object of faith, and (2) of the faith 
which believes and receives Him. These two 
subjects are (as one may say) intertwined through 
the chapter ; as, indeed, is the case through all the 
Gospel, which is at once a record of the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God, and of the reception of it 
on the part of man, combining revelation on the 
one subject with lessons and warnings on the other. 

3. As a further consequence, the teaching is 
gradual and consecutive. Taking occasion from the 
successive suggestions of inquiry, disputation and 
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offence, it advances step by step to the result. There 
is first the general promise of food for eternal life 
which the Son of man will give; then the identifi- 
cation of this food with Himself personally, as come 
down from heaven for the purpose; then more 
definitely with His flesh, which is for the life of the 
world; then the participation of this gift, by eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood, with its assured 
consequence of eternal life and resurrection at the 
last day; then the summary of this life, as being 
in the Father, given to the Son, and by the Son 
to participants in Him; lastly, the ruling prin- 
ciple ‘of interpretation: “It is the spirit which 
giveth life; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

This course of teaching the narrative gives with 
an animation that makes us present at the scene. 

The five thousand guests in the wilderness had 
concluded, ‘‘ This is of a truth the Prophet that 
cometh into the world,’ and on the following day 
a good number of them have arrived in pursuit, full 
of expectation of what next He might do and they 
might get. Has the sign answered its purpose ? 
Not so. He who knew what was in man immediately 
lays bare their meaner mind, and calls them to work 
for the meat which abideth unto eternal life. Eternal 
life—a word unknown to the Old Testament (save 
one solitary utterance in Daniel)—is the special 
theme of Jesus, His great proposal, the consequence 
of His appearing. He would evoke the desire and 
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inquiry for it in the dull souls of men. What an 
elevation to human consciousness, when the idea 
is once in possession of the mind! If but faintly 
apprehended, it changes thought and life. But 
whence can this eternal life be drawn, supplied, or 
nourished ? That is the point here. There is a 
provision, and the Son of man will give it, for ‘‘ Him 
the Father, God, hath sealed.’ These men have 
just seen the seal; and He has the right to ask them 
for that faith in Himself which will include all. To 
their inquiry, “‘ What shall we do that we may work 
the works of God?” He answers: “This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath 
sent.” They will not give that faith. They demand 
new proof, and of their own dictating. ‘“ What dost 
thou work? Our fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness ; as it is written, He gave them bread 
from heaven to eat.” 

This demand becomes a suggestion for the 
doctrine which follows. In one point, at least, 
they are right. A supply for eternal life must be 
bread from heaven. Earth cannot afford it. The 
true bread, they are told, is being given now—“‘ that 
which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world.’’ That sounds well. ‘‘ Evermore,” 
they cry, “give us this bread ’’—unintelligent, as 
the woman who cried, ‘‘ Give me this water.” That 
water was the Spirit which the Speaker would give. 
This bread is the Speaker Himself. ‘‘ I am the bread 
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of life.’ This is a great advance in the revelation ; 
it is the very heart of it. Like “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life,’ it fixes faith, not on His gifts, 
but on Himself. A teacher sent from God might 
say, ‘“‘I give the food of life,’ meaning the truths 
which he delivered. Only the Incarnate Son can 
change ‘“‘J give” into “I am.” He that comes and 
believes will find it true. He will not hunger or 
thirst as before. 

Now appears a definite class of objectors, “ the 
Jews,” probably from among the multitude (per- 
haps having joined it). As always in this Gospel, 
they are men possessed with the spirit of the dominant 
Judaism. They naturally question what they hear. 
Jesus has said, “I came down from heaven.” What 
can He mean? They know of His father and His 
mother. It is a real objection, but must wait for 
its answer. More is wanted than the answering of 
objections. There is need of a _ disposition of 
mind. (On this subject Divine sentences are spoken, 
precious for ever; but these are not within the 
present purpose to consider.) The statement, ‘I 
am the living bread, which came down out of heaven,” 
is more solemnly reaffirmed, and two sayings follow 
which increase the difficulty and the mystery: “ If 
one eat of this bread he shall live for ever ’—eis roy 
duova; and then it is added: ‘‘And the bread 
which I will give is My flesh—for the life of the world.” 
What new thoughts are these ? The bread is to be 
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eaten—it is His flesh ; and His flesh is for the life of 
the world. Deep unexplained truths, parts of a 
whole revelation to come. 

No wonder the Jews strove one with another in 
conjecture and argument. The question was : ‘‘ How 
is this man able to give us the flesh to eat ?” (not 
His, but the flesh—rijv sdpea, 1.e.—of which He has 
spoken. Their natural uncertainty is, I think, 
reflected in the expression). One might have 
expected that perplexity would be lessened by 
explanatory words. On the contrary, the difficulty 
is augmented by language more positive and precise, 
and is made more emphatic by the ‘‘ Amen, amen, 
I say unto you.” 

(1) The personal element is insisted on. The 
flesh is now defined as “the flesh of the Son of 
man,’ and then the previous » cdp~ wou becomes 
jhou THY capka, jou TO aipa, and (2) a new element is 
introduced foreign to Jewish thought and sacrificial 
habit—the drinking of the blood; and this twofold 
participation is maintained throughout. (3) The 
“eating ’’ is suddenly changed from gayeuw 
to spwyeu—an unusual word, only twice elsewhere 
found in the New Testament (Matt. xxiv. 38; John 
xiii. 18)—and this four times repeated. It is a word 
which most properly expresses the feeding of herbi- 
vorous animals, and may here change the idea of 
an occasional eating to that of a continuous or 
habitual feeding. (4) The spiritual connection of 
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this participation with eternal life is asserted both 
on the positive and the negative side. Lastly, the 
history of the derivation of life is summed up in 
majestic words: “ As the living Father has sent Me | 
and I live by the Father, so he that eateth Me 
(6 tpwywy we), he also shall live by Me.” 

The whole is followed by reaffirmation of the 
certain conveyance of the life that does not die 
through this feeding on this bread from heaven. 

These things, it is added, were said in synagogue 
while teaching in Capernaum. No more is said of 
the Jews. But on some among them who had been 
disciples the effect was searching and sifting. Sounds 
of complaint were heard. ‘“‘ This discourse is hard 
—oxk\ypos éotv ovtos 6 Xoyos’’—harsh and _ offen- 
sive ; makes too great a demand for submission and 
acceptance; “Who can hear it?” It ended in 
alienation and departure. Assistance was given 
them, if they would have taken it, in words that 
cast back a sudden light on all that has been spoken. 
“Doth this offend you’’—shock and stagger your 
faith ? ‘‘ What, then, if ye should behold the Son 
of man ascending where He was before? It is the 
spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : 
the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, 
and are life.” 

Here is a Divine commentary on all that has 


passed, especially with reference to the two objections 
raised : 
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1. The first had been about the coming down 
from heaven, which, if admitted, would make all 
teaching Divine. Coming down will be proved by 
giong up (xataBaivwv by dvaBa/vwv), and the truth 
will be sealed when “the Son of man ascends 
up where He was before.’’ It is the same testimony 
as had been given to Nicodemus, which, then as 
now, answers questions by the assurance that it is 
one from heaven who speaks. ‘‘ We speak that we 
do know—and no man hath ascended into heaven 
but He that came down from heaven, the Son of 
man which is in heaven ”’ (John iii. 13). 

2. The other contention had been upon giving 
the flesh to eat. Light is thrown on this by the 
instruction: “It is the spirit that giveth life; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken 
to you are spirit and are life.” 

Some read this as if it effaced what had gone 
before, and construe the feeding on flesh and blood 
as receiving words and believing doctrine. The one 
is a means to the other, but not the same thing. 
Flesh and blood, so repeated and insisted on, means 
flesh and blood—the entire humanity which they 
represent. There is nothing figurative in them. 
But how can flesh and blood give life? Only as 
the medium of another power. So the revealing 
word is added: The spirit is the life-giving power : 
the flesh by itself and of itself has no such potency. 
That is derived to it only from conjunction with 
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the spirit. So it was in Christ, for it is of Himself 
and of His flesh and blood that He has been speaking. 
It was the Spirit, which in Him was the indwelling 
Godhead, which gave to His human nature super- 
natural powers, and made His flesh and blood 
channels of life for man. ‘‘ He was manifest in the 
flesh and justified in the Spirit” (x Tim. ui. 16). 
“He was put to death in the flesh and quickened 
by the Spirit ” (1 Pet. dii. 18). ‘‘ Through the eternal 
Spirit He offered Himself without spot to God” 
(Heb. ix. 14). Thus, the Spirit by conjunction with 
the flesh gave infinite worth to what was done in 
it, and was in its nature diffusive, making the assumed 
humanity communicative of life; so that whereas 
“ The first man Adam became a living soul, the last 
Adam became a life-giving spirit (1 Cor. xv. 45). 

Yet further, as spirit generates spirit and com- 
municates with spirit, it is the spirit in man 
which warms into life under the spirit of Christ, as 
St. Paul largely testifies in the eighth chapter to the 
Romans. Thus, in all Scripture there is the same 
account of the effect of the Incarnation in respect 
of Christ’s work for us and in us, which is briefly 
comprehended in this saying, “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing.’’ 

This truth the Lord uses as a principle of inter- 
pretation for the words preceding: ‘‘ The words 
which I have spoken to YOu (ra pyuata a éyd NeAdAHKA 
iuiv) are spirit, and are life’’—spirit in their 
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meaning and life in their effect. Thus, some relief 
was given to the offence caused by the last words— 
those on eating and drinking the flesh and blood. 
The impossibility of such action in a literal sense 
had been apparent, but the meaning is more clear 
when all is transferred into the region of spirit. 
Spiritual reception, appropriation, and participation, 
can only be expressed by words derived from the 
world of sense, as, in fact, all abstract language is. 
This eating and drinking is spiritual, the action of 
the soul deriving life and sustenance from the Son 
of God made Son of man. 

We know not what help these interpreting words 
may have afforded to some who were disciples ; 
but many of them would hear no more and were 
gone. The Twelve at least remained. ‘ Will ye also 
go away? Lord, to whom shall we go? Words 
of eternal life Thou hast.” Whatever may be dark 
to them, as beyond present comprehension, words 
of eternal life have already sunk into their souls. 
They are heard from Him, and can be heard nowhere 
else ; and with Him they will abide. If they cannot 
yet apprehend all the meaning of His words, they 
are at rest in their reliance on Himself, assured at 
least of this: ‘‘ We have believed and know that 
Thou art the holy one of God.” 

The result of this teaching may be stated thus : 

1. The eternal life is derived to man through the 
Son from the Father. The Father hath life in Him- 
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self. He hath given to the Son to have life in 
Himself (v. 26). This, as St. John says in his 
Epistle, is “the eternal life which was with the 
Father and was manifested to us” (x John i. 2). 

2. The manifestation and consequent communi- 
cation to us is through the flesh—t.e., through the true 
human nature which He took, and in which all His 
action toward us and for us has been accomplished. 

3. We have participation in the Son of God come 
in the flesh, and in all that He did in the flesh for us, 
by faith—i.e., by spiritual acts of coming and believing. 

This coming and believing is not a single act, but 
a contenuous habit, as is the support of physical life 
by food. And so Christ is to us not only the source 
of life, but the bread of life—z.e., its constant supply 
and support. 

The apprehension, appropriation, and assimila- 
tion of Christ by faith is a spiritual eating and drinking 
which makes us participants of His flesh and blood, 
His human nature, and all that through it He does 
for us, and shows to us, and gives to us, and is to us. 


LR IS 


THE relation between the teaching in the synagogue 
at Capernaum and the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ is both obvious and intimate. Is 
it a primary or asecondary relation ? In other words, 
are we to read the discourse as a direct revelation 
on the Sacrament as its proper subject, or as the 
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revelation of a transcendental truth, in itself indepen- 
dent of the Sacrament, but of which the Sacrament, 
when instituted, is the expression and application ? 

We have now read the discourse in the latter 
sense, being led to do so by the following reasons : 

1. To this effect is the guidance of Scripture, 
which dissociates the discourse from the institution. 
St. John, who gives the discourse, does not mention 
the institution, though giving an ample report of 
other incidents on the evening on which it took place ; 
and in his narrative the discourse occurs a year before 
the institution. The separation is distinct. 

2. A discourse on the Sacrament (not then exist- 
ing) would have been entirely irrelevant to the 
audience addressed—even the best part of them— 
and would have been quite out of place in that stage 
of our Lord’s teaching, in which foundations and 
outlines of essential truth are being laid down. 

3. The discourse is, on the face of it, the declara- 

tion of a great spiritual truth concerning the com- 
munication and sustenance of eternal life, as mediated 
by the Speaker in His own person, and as received 
on the part of man by responsive spiritual acts— 
coming and believing—without any suggestion of 
external ordinance or visible sign. 

4. It is evident that the universal denial, “ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
blood, ye have not life in yourselves,’ and the 
universal assertion, ‘‘ He that eateth My flesh, and 
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drinketh My blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day,” if limited to the sacramental 
act, would not be true without great reservations 
and exceptions imported into them. | 

5. Finally, such a limitation to an ordinance and 
an act seems precluded by the canon of interpretation 
given at the end, which declares that “ it is the Spirit 
which quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing,” and 
that all “ the words which have been spoken are spirit 
and are life.” 

These considerations forbid us to interpret the 
discourse by the Sacrament, but they teach us to 
interpret the Sacrament by the discourse, since the 
one is the promulgation of a general principle of 
spiritual life, and the other is the creation of a par- 
ticular instance under it. The relation between the 
two is fundamental, consisting in the same mystery 
delivered by the same authority. The authority is 
the same—that of Jesus Christ in person. His own 
lips spake the word in the synagogue at Capernaum, 
and that in the upper chamber at Jerusalem. In 
both cases there is one voice and one mind. The 
mystery is the same; taking that word in its Scrip- 
tural sense of a hidden truth revealed, a fact in the 
purpose and government of God, not discovered or 
discoverable, but disclosed by His word. Here it 
is that of the incarnate Son, as the bread of life for 
man; in His human nature, through the medium 
of His flesh and blood, made the source and sus- 
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tenance of life in the spirit. This mystery, set forth 
in the discourse, is asswmed in the words which insti- 
tute the Sacrament. Yet, further, the participation 
by man in this bread of life is declared, in the dis- 
course, to be personal, individual, voluntary, by an 
action of faith which takes, receives, and appropriates 
the virtue of the flesh and blood of Christ, as the act 
of eating and drinking appropriates the nourishment 
that is in food. In the Sacrament, this similitude 
is no longer only a parable, the bodily act giving 
effect to the spiritual intention; so that there is 
simultaneous reception of the sign and participation 
in the thing signified. 

We have thus recognised the close relation between 
the discourse and the institution as being (1) by the 
same authority—that of the Lord Himself; (2) on 
the same subject—the participation of Christ’s flesh 
and blood ; and (3) with the same demand for per- 
sonal appropriation of the benefit. It remains to 
note the differences by. which the relation is modified. 
These are noticeable in three respects : 

1. There is the difference between a truth revealed 
and a means ordained. In the discourse the truth 
is set forth in the abstract, without complication 
with methods, persons, or circumstances, and there 
the affirmations or denials of eternal life are un- 
reserved and absolute. It is otherwise with the 
ordinance, which is in the region of the concrete and 
the actual, where human variations and uncertainties 
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come in, and the universal assertions of the discourse 
do not unreservedly apply. On the other hand, the 
ordinance has its proper office, not explicitly men- 
tioned in the discourse, being instituted certainly for 
exhibition of truth which it records, but primarily for 
the conveyance of grace which it imparts—viz., the 
truth and the grace of Christ incarnate, the food of 
the soul. It is instrumental, as well as symbolic, 
and that in virtue, not of the faith of the recipient, 
but of the institution of Christ. Faith takes and 
receives; but it can only take and receive what is 
given; and the grace of participation is given for 
all time, and also given on each occasion by the 
instituting words: ‘Take, eat; this is My body. 
Drink ye all of it ; this is My blood of the Covenant.” 
The recitation of the institution is therefore the canon 
of consecration, and every communion is an associa- 
tion with the original act and moment, as is expressed 
in the name, now too seldom used, ‘“ the Supper of 
the Lord.” 

2. There is a difference of idea, one that is pre- 
dominant in the institution being scarcely traceable 
in the discourse—the idea, that is, of death and 
sacrifice. The institution of the Sacrament takes 
place between the Passover, with its historic and 
prophetic meanings, and the death in which they are 
fulfilled. That which is eaten is the “ body (given 
or broken) for you,” that which is drunk is the 
“blood shed for you (for many) unto remission of 
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sins”’; and the ordinance remains for ever a com- 
memoration of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and 
a participation in the same. The discourse has no 
word on death or sacrifice. Only it is said, “ Yea, 
and the bread which I will give is My flesh, for the 
life of the world.” And there follow words which 
declare this flesh to be meat indeed for life eternal, 
and then open into loftier regions of thought on the 
life which is in the living Father, which is derived 
to the Son, and imparted to those who feed on His 
flesh and blood by the action of that faith which the 
discourse throughout demands. 

3. We have further to note a difference of lan- 
guage in the general revelation of the mystery in 
the discourse, and the particular application of it 
in the institution of the Sacrament. The spwyety 
av oapka in the former is changed in the latter to 
hayety to cma, the feeding on the flesh into the 
eating the body. On such a subject, difference of 
wording is difference of intention. When it is said, 
NdBere Gayere (“ Take, eat’’), a definite act is 
enjoined; and it might have seemed natural to use 
the former language of eating the flesh. But this 
is avoided. Another word is used: ‘This is My 
body.” So St. Paul says, “ The bread which we 
break is it not a communion of the body of Christ ?” 
and dwells afterward on the significance of the word. 
Now, whereas in daily life the eating of flesh is a 
common act and an accustomed expression, while 
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the eating of a body is neither one nor the other, it 
follows that the avoidance of the one word and the 
employment of the other, in the case of the Holy 
Sacrament, must have intentional significance. We 
observe that in the human constitution flesh is the | 
material substance, and body the entire crganism ; 
and therefore we have the right to say first that the 
one expression presents to the mind a more entire 
Christ than the other does, a Christ complete in the 
frame and constitution which He took for our sake, 
in which His personality was expressed and His 
work on earth was done. Secondly, we may say that 
the word used in the institution applies to the death 
of sacrifice more fitly than that used in the discourse. 
The bodies of beasts were offered in sacrifice, not their 
flesh, and the blood which was shed in the act was 
that which vitalized the body, and was regarded as 
“the life thereof.” So the truth of sacrifice is 
affirmed in “‘ My body, which is given for you,” and 
“My blood, which is shed for you for remission of 
sins.” And in like manner it is said, ‘‘ He reconciled 
us in the body of His flesh through death (Col. i. 22), 
and ‘‘ Who His own self bare our sins in His body 
upon the treee”’ (1 Pet. ii. 24). Marvellous words ! 
which in their conciseness recall the lifting-up and 
exposure of the sacred form by the manner of death 
inflicted, and at the same time affirm the voluntary 
sacrifice for us and for our sins. Yet, further, we 
observe that “communion of the body” has a more 
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figurative character than would belong to ‘‘ com- 
munion of the flesh,” and gives less occasion for 
materialistic conceptions, such especially as tran- 
substantiation. A change of the substance of bread 
into that of flesh is more possible to the imagination 
than its change into a body. Hence there is in some 
quarters a disposition to use the one expression as 
simply an equivalent for the other; and preachers 
will sometimes insist on the words of John vi. 23, 24, 
not as having application to the Sacrament, but as 
definitely spoken concerning it. 

There is a passage in our Communion Office 
which is an interesting illustration of the difference. 
In the Prayer of Humble Access we say : “ Grant us, 
gracious Lord, so to eat the FLESH of Thy dear Son 
Jesus Christ, and to drink His blood, that our sinful 
bodies may be made clean by His body, and our souls 
washed through His most precious blood.” This is 
not a mere variation of wording, but a helpful dis- 
tinction of thought. There is a departure from the 
language of the institution and of the whole service, 
and an adoption of the language of the discourse, 
in order to fix the mind on the spiritual act which is 
there impressed. The prayer is not that we may 
so receive the consecrated elements, but that, in so 
doing, we may so perform the inward and spiritual 
act of feeding by faith on the flesh and blood of the 
Son of God, that the sanctifying consequences of the 
reception may follow; as in that case they surely 
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will. Indeed, it may be said that this prayer is an 
implicit commentary on the words of the discourse, 
and on their relation to the Holy Communion in the 
sense in which the subject has been treated here. 

We have, then, in the Lord’s words on the first 
occasion, a disclosure of the mystery of His mani- 
festation in the flesh while it is yet in progress; in 
His words on the second occasion a completion of 
the same when it reaches its close. 

When that manifestation was passing before the 
eyes of men, they saw only the appearance, but 
knew not what it meant. When the third year 
came, it was time to lift the veil a little, though 
the light must fall on minds offended or perplexed. 
Yet there must be the witness that the flesh and 
blood are intermediary for communication of life 
to the world, because the human is the incarnation 
of the Divine. Through the same medium by which 
the life is given must it also be sought and received ; 
and the believer eats the flesh of Christ and drinks 
His blood, while he derives from his Saviour, as 
thus manifested, food and nourishment for his soul 
and supplies of a life which, without it, he has not 
in himself. 

A year later the brief history reaches its close 
in the cross and passion, the predestined goal and 
consummation of the manifestation in the flesh, 
achieving, in the mystery of the will and love of 
God, the redemption of man and the reconciliation 
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of the world. This, which could not be prematurely 
told in the discourse, but which may be read (as we 
say) between the lines as present to the conscious- 
ness of the speaker, is in the words of the institution 
revealed, and at the same time expressed in a com- 
memorative act for ever. The commemoration is 
made a participation. The spiritual eating of the 
flesh and drinking of the blood enjoined in the 
discourse is to be realised in a sacramental eating 
of the body as given for us, and drinking of the 
blood as shed for remission of sins. Thus _par- 
taking in what He wrought for us in the flesh, we 
are sharers in His personal and now glorified life. In 
words adopted from the discourse, ‘We dwell in 
Christ, and Christ in us; we are one with Christ, 
and Christ with us.” 

To this review certain reflections may be added : 

1. The action of the faith which spiritually feeds on 
Christ, as taught in the discourse, is in the institu- 
tion for ever linked with the sacramental reception, 
yet not necessarily restricted to it. We can say the 
grace of participation is here, but we cannot say it 
is nowhere else. There is danger, we know, in a 
universal negative, and such propositions as ‘‘ Nulla 
salus extra ecclesiam,”’ and ‘“‘ No grace without the 
Sacraments,’ incur that danger. We hold with 
perfect confidence, we teach with unhesitating 
authority, the efficacy of the means ordained by 
Christ our Lord in the Gospel; but we know not in 
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what other ways His grace may act in making men 
participants in Himself. In the one case we can 
affirm positively ; in the other we cannot affirm at 
all, but neither can we deny. 

2. Another thought follows on the study of these 
profound and pregnant sayings. We reflect on the 
obligation of a dutiful adherence to the lines which 
have been drawn by Jesus Himself, and feel how 
dangerous it must be to pass their limits by inferences 
of our own. The Twenty-eighth Article quietly 
observes, ‘“‘ The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, lifted up, 
carried about or worshipped.” The statement could 
not be disputed; but it has been said that, though 
these things are not by Christ’s ordinance, they are 
to be done as practical inferences from His words, 
which make the bread and wine His body 
and blood. If the elements are thus transmuted, 
the inference is that they are to be offered, and 
that they ought to be worshipped. Hence the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the Adoration of the 
Host. These, as we have them before us in Roman 
Christianity, are not incidental observances. They 
constitute a great scheme of worship and a conspicuous 
character of religion, one confessedly not given by 
the Lord’s words, but derived from a materialistic 
interpretation of them, and then, by inference from 
that interpretation. Warrant or suggestion from 
His own lips they have none. In the discourse the 
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flesh and blood of the incarnate Word are presented 
as the living bread, food which the believing soul 
appropriates. In the institution the relation of the 
elements to the sacred body and blood is to be realised 
in the acts: “Take, eat; this is My body. Drink 
ye all of it; this is My blood: do this for My memo- 
rial.’” The relation is given for the purpose of the 
rite, and the purpose of the rite, as defined by the 
Lord, is communion and commemoration. These 
are also eucharistic in the very highest sense, both 
in respect of the fact commemorated and of the grace 
communicated, demanding and inspiring thanks- 
giving and praise. So it is of the entire act of faith 
and worship, of remembrance and reception, that 
we say at the close, ““O Lord our heavenly Father, 
we Thy humble servants entirely desire Thy fatherly 
goodness mercifully to accept this our sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving.” 

Nore.—With reference to the sentence in the Prayer of Humble 
Access, it may be allowable to record a personal recollection con- 
nected with the comment given above. Forty years ago I was 
conversing on these topics with a friend, a distinguished scholar, 
devout thinker, and much-loved man, too soon removed into the 
world where such questions are no more. The subject at the time 
was the relation of the Body and Blood of Christ to the sacramental 
signs after consecration ; and the question arose whether the union 
between the two was such that the Body and Blood would be 
received by one who should communicate without the spiritual 
qualifications, and consequently without the sanctifying effects. My 
friend said that his mind had been then determined in the affirma- 
tive by what appeared to him to be the teaching of the Church, as 
implied in the final prayer before consecration. The petition is, he 
said, that ‘“‘ we may so eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood 


that our sinful bodies may be made clean by His body, and our 
souls washed through His most precious blood,” and that implies 
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that a communicant does eat the flesh and drink the blood ; even if 
he does not so do it (in such a manner and spirit) as would be 
followed by the sanctifying effects. I do not remember my answer, 
but the observation remained on my mind for after-consideration, 
with the result that the expression was seen to lead to a conclusion 
contrary to that which had been suggested ; the change of language 
in this single instance being an adoption of the Lord’s word at 
Capernaum, with the implication that the spiritual act therein 
required is necessary to make the sacramental act a reception of the 
sacred Body and Blood. 








= 
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BEHIND all general questions of ecclesiastical polity, 
and all particular questions of ordinances and order, 
and all personal questions of duty or liberty in regard 
to them, stands the great question, ‘“‘ What is the 
Church?”’ What is the fundamental conception 
of it, underlying all secondary uses and varying 
applications of the word? What do we mean by 
the Church, when we make it an article of faith, 
recognising it as ‘one,’ and characterising it as 
“holy catholic and apostolic ?” 

There is need of this inquiry; for men’s minds 
are apt to be arrested at the particular forms in 
which the Church exists for them, without going 
behind them to the general definition within which 
these must fall. They are clear as to the foreground, 
and see something of the “ middle distance,” but 





1 The substance of this paper was given in an address at the 
Islington meeting of Clergy. 
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beyond that there is only a haze of vague indeter- 
minate ideas. Their own side of Jerusalem stands 
out in sunshine, but it is an isolated object surrounded 
by mists rather than by mountains. Such a view 
of things is unsatisfactory. In order that it may 
become more clear and comprehensive it is necessary 
to consider what the word “church”’ in its larger 
sense should mean; what regions of thought and 
fact it should be held to cover, and what effect the 
view so taken should have upon our principles of 
judgment and of action. 

The Church, as an article of faith, holds a promi- 
nent and suggestive place. When I say the Creed 
I pass from belief in the Holy Ghost to belief in the 
“holy catholic Church” or (Nicene Creed) “in one 
catholic and apostolic Church.” The Article follows 
those which acknowledge the several persons of the 
Trinity, as expressing that the society so named 
is a consequence of the manifestation of the Son and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost; and it precedes the 
compendium of human salvation, as showing this 
society to be the proper scene and home of that 
history of the redeemed, which begins in the “ for- 
giveness of sins” and ends in “ the resurrection of 
the body and the life everlasting.” 

I go forth into the world of fact and history, 
and my eyes grow dim and my mind confused, in 
seeking the realisation of this article of the faith 
in the dubious and dislocated scene. I need not 
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describe it. The story is familiar, and the scene 
is still before our eyes. We have all traced in Church 
history the secular aspect which it soon presents, 
the intermingling of alien elements, the growth of 
corruptions, the development of usurpation; then 
the disappearance of apparent unity in the break- 
down of the factitious framework, the detachment 
of national masses of Christianity, and that subse- 
quent progress of disintegration which treats easy 
and endless separation as if it were proper to the 
spirit and genius of the Gospel. 

What an escape for the perplexed mind—what 
a relief to the harassed feelings is opened by the 
doctrine of an Invisible Church, from which are 
eliminated all things that offend, in which is essential 
and universal holiness, an election which is already 
sure, or fixed in Divine foreknowledge, and a spiritual 
oneness in Christ high above all earthly occasions 
and expressions of division. So great is the relief, 
that the doctrine has been sometimes spoken of as 
invented for the purpose of affording it; as, for 
instance, by persons suffering under the trial of 
exclusion from the visible Church. Certainly it 
was a natural resource for those who found them- 
selves denounced by authorities to which they were 
subject, and disowned by a brotherhood to which 
they belonged, to remember that there was a higher 
authority and a nearer brotherhood, and a spiritual 
church-membership which none could take away ; 
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as dying Port-Royalists, denied the offices of the 
Church, could breathe the words of assurance, 
“‘ Doubtless Thou art our Father; though Abraham 
be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not.” 
Men of another sort, not touched by these loyal 
feelings, and thinking only of direct relation to God, 
have come to treat with disparagement, and almost 
with contempt, the privileges and obligations of the 
earthly communion, as mere matters of circumstance, 
in presence of the vision of the spiritual Church, and 
in the assurance of their personal part in it. 

Yet this vision has not risen on men’s minds in con- 
sequence of any exceptional cases, whether of unkind 
usage of persons by the visible Church, or of inade- 
quate estimate of the visible Church by the persons 
themselves. It is not a refuge conjured up for a 
purpose, though a refuge it is—and one of unspeakable 
consolation. The spiritual man has always looked, 
and always must look, beyond ‘the visible scene for 
the ideals, which in it is only suggested, the reality 
which in it is only typified, the perfection which in 
it is only begun. Thus the conception of the Church 
mystical disengages itself from that of the Church 
visible, and rises behind it and above it, as a back- 
ground of truth and glory ; in clear distinction from 
it, though in close relation with it. And thus only 
do we see a fulfilment of much of the loftier language 
of the Prophets and Apostles as to the kingdom and 
mountain of the Lord and the holy city, ‘“ Jerusalem 
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which is above, mother of us all, and the Church of 
the Firstborn enrolled in heaven,” and “ the glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing,’’ “the spouse of Christ,” ‘‘ the bride of the 
Lamb.” 

This mystical Church was present to the mind 
of the earliest Christians. I read, for instance, in 
“the first example of a Christian homily: ”’* 


Brethren, if we do the will of God our Father, we shall be of the 
first Church—the spiritual Church created before sun and moon. 
Let us choose to be of the Church of life, that we may besaved. The 
books and the Apostles testify that the Church existeth not now for 
the first time, but hath been from the beginning (p. 329). 


The Platonic cast of thought and the mystical inter- 
pretations which follow do not disguise the leading 
idea present to the mind of the preacher and his 
anditors. 

This conception of the Invisible Church is sus- 
ceptible of different degrees of expansion or contrac- 
tion. By some it is extended to comprehend the 
elect angels and whatsoever may be included in 
“the dispensation of the fulness of times,” which 
will “‘ gather together in one” (or sum up under one 
head) “ all things in Christ, both which are in heaven 
and which are in earth” (Eph. i. 10). But as Dean 
Field says : 


For that the sons of men have a more full communion and perfect 
fellowship, being all delivered out of the same miseries by the same 





1 See Bishop Lightfoot’s ‘‘Clement of Rome. Appendix on the 
Newly-Discovered Portions.” Preface and notes to the MSS. called 
“Second Epistle of Clement ”—really the fragment of a homily not 
later than A.D. 140. 
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benefit of gracious mercy; therefore, they make that more special 
society which may rightly be named the Church of the redeemed 
of God. 


Of the Church in this sense Barrow’s account may 
serve : 


The whole body of God’s people—that is, ever hath been, or ever 
shall be, from the beginning of the world to the consummation 
thereof—who, having formally or virtually believed in Christ and 
sincerely obeyed God’s laws, shall finally, by the meritorious 
performances and sufferings of Christ, be saved, is called ‘‘ the 
Church.” 


And he afterwards further describes it as— 


The Catholic society of true believers and faithful servants of 
Christ diffused throughout all ages, dispersed through all. countries, 
whereof part doth sojourn on earth, part doth reside in heaven, part 
is not yet extant, but all described in the register of Divine preordi- 
nation, énd to be re-collected at the resurrection of the just. 
(Discourse on the *‘ Unity of the Church,” vol. vii., p. 628.) 


He cites Augustine for this extension through past 
ages of the Church on earth as the birthplace of 
the Saints; and Gregory the Great—‘ Saints 
before the law, Saints under ,the law, Saints under 
grace, all these making the body of the Lord 
constitute members of the Church ’’ (Epist. 24). 
The company thus gradually gathered out of 
this world into the world unseen, in preparation for 
a future destiny, is an object of contemplation 
effectual to strengthen, elevate, and console. But 
the application to it of the word “ Church,” as 
meaning not a collection, but a society, is a transfer 
of the term from this world to another, and to one 
in regard to which we have but very restricted 
information. ‘‘ Only,” as Hooker says, “ our minds 
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by intellectual conceit are able to apprehend that 
such a real body there is: a body collective, because 
it containeth an huge multitude; a body mystical, 
because the mystery of their conjunction is removed 
altogether from sense ”’ (Book ii. 1). This ‘‘ mystery 
of their conjunction” in Christ underlies the separa- 
tions which precede its final manifestation, and 
which may be noted as follows : 

1. Those who compose this company have passed 
into it through very different dispensations and 
religious histories and opinions. 

2. They are apart from each other in different 
worlds, some in the body and some out of it. 

3. Those in the body are severed from each other 
in their own apprehension—as, for instance, children 
of God in the Roman obedience from those (we will 
say) in the Baptist connection, or true believers 
among orthodox Christians from those who have 
been found in heterodox communities. 

4. As to those now in the intermediate state, we 
are not now informed what communion they have 
among themselves, or whether they have any rela- 
tions with the Church on earth. Thus the attribution 
to them of such society and fellowship as is suggested 
by the word ‘‘ Church” must be made with reser- 
vations. They are one elect company in the sight 
of God, Who knows and has foreknown them all. They 
are one in their personal relation to Christ, and in 
the effects of that relation on their several states 
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and characters; but their actual collection and 
constitution as a society is, as far as we know, yet 
in the future, when ‘the Bride shall have made 
herself ready,” and “the holy city new Jerusalem 
shall come down from God out of heaven.” 

Meantime, the members of this “ first and spiritual 
Church, the Church of life,” as that ancient homily 
describes it, are in course of preparation and collection 
until God shall have ‘‘ accomplished the number of 
His elect ;”’ and “ the mystery of their conjunction,” 
at present is properly described not by the words 
“Catholic Church,” but by that of “ the Communion 
of Saints.” This Article, which came later into the 
Creed, was not adopted without reason. I cannot 
regard it (with some of our great authorities) as an 
added interpretation of the former Article,* but as 
declaring a fact distinguishable from it, though con- 
tained within it—namely, the common participation 
of all that are truly sanctified, wherever abiding, in 
the grace and the life and the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ their Lord. 


EE, 
It is certain and evident that the Church invisible 
or mystical, of which we have spoken, is not created 
in the way of immediate and independent origination. 





+ £E.g., Barrow, “As I conceive, the meaning of these words 
do not much differ from the precedentarticle. Perhaps it was added 
for interpretation thereof,” 
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It is the product of a precedent dispensation. The 
kingdom of God has a history, and passes through 
an earthly stage and visible form of existence, in 
which, according to our Lord’s teaching, it is already 
“the kingdom of God.” Such it is in its essential 
character, notwithstanding the large deductions 
from its perfection which His parables describe and 
all His doctrine recognises. The order of things 
thus established, in the present age or period in 
which we are now living, is in the form of a 
society visible in the world, continuous from genera- 
tion to generation, which we know as “the 
Church of Christ.” It is this visible Church, 
with its mingled character and under its actual 
external conditions, which is distinctly intended in 
the largest number of passages bearing upon “ the 
Church” in Holy Scripture. It is this which was 
undoubtedly meant, and has been always understood, 
in the accepted use of the same word in the Creeds. 

We ought therefore, in the first place, to consider 
the category in which we place the Church as among 
things to be believed. In the Church mystical we 
expatiate at ease. All is spiritual; all is true. We 
deal from the Divine standpoint with absolute cer- 
tainties, or from the human standpoint with the 
distant and unknown. But in the visible Church 
we descend to earth, and are arrested at the fore- 
ground, and encounter facts difficult to interpret, 
in which the human is complicated with the Divine. 

HeZ 
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We call the Church visible, and it is very visible 
indeed. As a constituted society and recognisable 
institution or (as seen superficially), aggregate of 
institutions, it is conspicuous in the scenery of the 
world, and has been a potent factor in its history. 
Its organisation and assemblies, its acts and func- 
tions, its officers and representatives, are as distinctly 
in the region of sensible fact and under natural 
observation as are those of any secular communities 
or associations. How, then, do we translate it into 
the region of faith ? Why do we place it in the Creed 
after the confession of the several Persons of the 
Holy Trinity, and before the acknowledgment of 
the Forgiveness of Sins, the Resurrection of the Body, 
and the Life Everlasting? I answer: It is the 
subject of faith because the things which constitute 
its essence are so. Its origin, the ends it is to serve, 
the powers supplied for those, purposes, its relations 
with things above—these are not of man, but of God. 
It follows not only subsequently, but consequently, 
on the manifestation of the Son of God and the 
coming of the Holy Ghost; and it is by Divine 
ordinance and action in closest relations with that 
spiritual, mystical, or invisible Church, the presence 
of which is always behind it, and the consciousness 
of which I have already invoked as a condition 
necessary to any true understanding of this part of 
the subject. I believe, then, in “‘ the Holy Catholic 
Church,” or in “ one Catholic and Apostolic Church,” 
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as of Divine origination, founded by Jesus Christ in 
person. I read this in that fundamental declaration, 
of which an absurd and indefensible Romish per- 
version has given a groundless impression that it 
involves some difficulty to be evaded. In the words 
“T will build My Church” the Lord announced that 
He would be the builder of a community as yet in 
the future (not then existing), which should be His 
—a “Church of Christ ;”’ and that in the building 
He would use human material which He had chosen, 
and forenamed for the purposes of foundation-work 
(in which, in fact, Peter was employed). Yet further, 
“the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 
A word is used representing death, destruction, 
obliteration from the world, intimating the powers 
which would rise in long and fierce persecution for 
this purpose, and the assured futility of their assaults. 
Yet further, the words following (on the use of 
“keys,” and on things to be ‘‘ bound on earth”’) 
keep us still in the terrestrial scene. That the Lord 
did commence the building of a visible Church is as 
clear as that He died and rose again ; for if to gather 
a company of disciples, to place in the midst of them 
twelve apostles, to give them commissions to be 
“ stewards’ of His house and “ shepherds” of His 
flock, to charge them to disciple all nations, to entrust 
them with the witness of Himself to the world, to 
institute sacraments for perpetual use, and to promise 
His own presence and power of His Spirit to the 
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body thus created and commissioned—if this was 
not to found the Church and begin the building of 
it, it would be hard to say what action could be so 
described. Again, if the Church so founded is not 
the same which exists at this hour—if it ceased and 
determined in that age or any age afterwards—then 
the gates of Hades have prevailed against it. I 
believe, then, in the Christian Church in this world 
as Divine in its origin, being the institution of Christ 
Himself. Other characters which make this Church 
an object of faith are such as follow naturally from 
this origin—as that it exists only by profession of 
His revealed Name, and as the witness of super- 
natural truths, and as the home of a spiritual! cove- 
nant; that Christ is present in it, and the Holy 
Ghost works in it; that God’s children are born in 
it, and educated in it; and,that it thus supplies 
through successive generations the members of that 
unseen Church for the sake of which it exists. These 
are facts for faith, not for sight; and inasmuch as 
they are the reason of the Church’s being, and consti- 
tute its essential nature, they make the Church a 
proper object of faith, and justify its place in the 
Creed. 

The relations of the visible to the invisible Church 
are various as will as close. It is a representative 
relation by profession and testimony ; it is a genera- 
tive and formative relation through the ministration 
of word and sacraments; and the representative and 
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creative relations become one in the persons of its 
spiritual members. Hence comes that free and 
comprehensive language of Holy Scripture, using the 
word “‘Church”’ in various measures of meaning, from 
the smallest company, simply regarded in its external 
character, up to the congregated election, presented 
without fault before the throne of God. 

It may be observed, further, that to particular 
and local portions of the Church the collective term 
is frequently applied, with all the high spiritual 
character which, for the reasons I have just given, is 
attached to the collective body. Thus the presbyters 
in Ephesus are told that “‘ the Holy Ghost has made 
them bishops, to feed the Church of God, which He 
purchased with His own blood.’ In accordance 
with this, in our Ordination Service the Bishop 
charges the priests, ‘‘ Remember how great a treasure 
is committed to your charge. For they are the 
sheep of Christ, which He bought with His death, 
and for whom He shed His blood. The Church and 
Congregation whom you must serve is His Spouse 
and His Body.” In like manner Timothy, placed 
in general charge of the same Ephesian Church, is 
instructed “‘ how he ought to behave himself in the 
house of God, which is the Church of the living God, 
the pillar and stay of the truth” (1 Tim. iii. 15); 
in which words one great office belonging to the 
collective body is shown to increase responsibility 
for conduct in any part of it. 
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In regard to this passage, some minds, moved 
by the false conclusions drawn from it, have thought 
that it says too much to be applied to the visible 
Church. But it can apply to nothing else. A 
pillar and (éépadwua, firmamentum) solid support, 
to bear up the truth in the world and maintain it in 
public view, cannot be anything invisible ; moreover, 
the instructions which these words are meant to 
impress are upon the conduct of bishops and deacons 
and their family life, as officers in this “ house of 
God ;”’ and it is in the visible Church that these are 
found. As to the office ascribed to the Church, it is 
simply one of the main purposes for which, as a 
visible society, it exists; namely, to be the witness 
and keeper of the Word, and by testimony and con- 
fession to uphold the revealed truth in the world, and 
so prevent its sinking out of sight and being lost in 
the shifting sands of human opinion. The Romish use 
of the text perverts the pavement and pillar, which 
should sustain the truth once delivered to the saints, 
into a factory for producing and issuing new articles 
of faith, which were not delivered to them; and the 
argument that, because the Church is the upholder 
of the truth, therefore everything which the Church 
may at any time promulgate is true, is the same as 
if we should say that, because the sovereign power 
is the proper fountain of justice, therefore every— 
thing that the sovereign power may do is just. 
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III. 
Ir, for the reasons given, or for others like them, 
we accept the visible Church as properly a subject 
for faith, we have then to consider in what sense it 
is one. 

The unity of the Church mystical is in Christ, 
as the Head, the centre and the life of the whole. 
The unity of the visible Church is in its relation to 
the same Lord. It consists in being the Church of 
Christ. But the relations with Him in the two cases 
are not the same ; for in the one case they are simply 
spiritual, in the other they are through means. In 
the one they are the same collectively and distribu- 
tively ; that is, the relation of the whole body and 
that of the several members of it are identical in 
character and in truth. In the other this is not 
so. Collectively the body may be in true relation 
with the Lord; but distributively it includes many 
members who are not united to Him in faith 
and love. 

Speaking, then, of the Church as an enduring and 
catholic society (as distinguished from the personal 
condition of its several members), I may mention 
four lines of connection by which it is manifestly 
united to its Lord: 1. The confession of His Name, 
and, through that, of the Eternal Trinity. 2. His 
Word, held and preached in it. 3. The Sacraments, 
as His own seals affixed to it. 4. The continuity of 
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its life, from His own foundation of it. Where these 
requisites exist the Church has the essential union with 
its Founder, and has in that union a fundamental one- 
ness underlying all differences of ecclesiastical polity 
and all actual external divisions. Here we might rest 
if these requisites were beyond question or mistake. 
But they are not. Questions may be, and must be 
raised as to every one of them. For instance: 
“The confession of the Name.’ What confession ? 
what meaning given to the Name? Will an Arian 
or Sabellian confession serve ? “‘The Word.” It 
is a large, comprehensive term. What measures of 
completeness are necessary? ‘‘ Where the pure 
Word of God is preached,” says the Article. How 
is this pureness to be estimated ? Historically, and, 
in fact, there are variations of doctrine. What 
amount and kinds of them will consist with our 
statement ? “‘The Sacraments.’”’ They must be 
“duly administered according to all those things 
which of necessity are requisite to the same.”” What 
are those things ? and how are they duly admin- 
istered ? How far, for instance, does the denial of 
the cup go to invalidate the act ? or, again, the want 
of commission for administration ? ‘‘ Continuity of 
life.’ Wherein does it consist > The central and 
conspicuous line of this continuity is in the offices 
and the ministry. Then arise questions on the 
nature of the offices and the transmission of orders. 
What is their effect on the line of descent from 
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the Church of the Apostles? and how far is this 
invalidated by schism or impaired by obligatory 
or excusable separation ? These questions suggest 
that many more of like kind might be asked, and they 
are mentioned here only to show that the realisation 
of the Church ideal is a matter which admits of 
degrees. As it is undeniable that any one or every 
one of the constituent elements which have been 
specified may exist in any division of Christendom 
in greater or less. perfection or imperfection, it follows 
that the visible Church, which they constitute, may, 
so to speak, be more or less a Church of Christ, or 
more or less visibly such. Hence the conception 
cannot well be marked off by strong indisputable 
lines, but will be broken on its borders by detached 
masses and shade off into dubious conditions; as 
an orb in heaven may throw off its satellites or lose 
its distinct outline in nebulous surroundings. 

In the Roman obedience, these questions are all 
disposed of by the Papal theory. But we who see 
that theory to be a human invention, who know its 
rise and all its story, who lay to its charge the accumu- 
lation and perpetuation of gross errors and corrup- 
tions, can only regard it as a principal destroyer 
of unity; directly, by its own false principles of 
comprehension and exclusion; and indirectly, by 
the disintegrating reaction, which naturally ensued 
on discovery of their falseness and the breakup of 
a long usurpation. For preservation of a certain 
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kind of external unity, it might be convenient to 
have had the lines made clear by Divine appointment 
of one particular church as the centre of the whole 
and its head as Christ’s vicegerent upon earth; but 
doubtless such an economy would have been attended 
with spiritual danger and damage to the truth; as 
the pretence of it has certainly and conspicuously 
been. However that be, it is certain that no such 
appointment is revealed, and, therefore, that God 
has laid upon churches (that is, upon men in society), 
responsibilities of judgment and action akin to 
those which He has laid upon them as separate 
persons: 

Since the Divine wisdom, in laying the foundations 
of the Church, did not constitute any local society 
or any official person to be an earthly centre of unity, 
but only gave principles, motives, and charges for 
unity ; and further, did not command any complete 
system of ecclesiastical polity, but only gave intima- 
tions, and sanctions, and records, of the beginning 
of such an order of things—a certain liberty of action 
remained to the Church in after times, which involved 
rights of legitimate, and possibilities of illegitimate, 
variation and adaptation, reformation and change. 

This liberty of action taken in connection with 
the supernatural character of the Church, creates a 
very grave responsibility in respect of any corporate 
action, which the Society, or any part of it, may at 
any time take; and also for individuals in respect 
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of the public effect of their personal course in Church 
matters. “If any man corrupt the temple of God, 
him shall God corrupt;' for the temple of God is 
holy, which temple ye are.” Of the depraving of 
the temple or “‘ house of the living God ’’ by heresies, 
false principles, or hurtful precedents, there is much 
to be said, which none would contravene. On 
damage done in respect of unity there is a far greater 
insensibility, caused by historical circumstances and 
actual familiarity with division. 

But unity is an evident and eminent feature of 
the Church according to the will of God to be studied 
and sought in all ways consistent with the truth of 
the Word, and truthfulness in ourselves. We are 
“to mind or think one and the same thing ; to stand 
fast in one spirit and one mind; to walk by the same 
rule; to be joined together in one mind and one 
judgment ; with one mind and one mouth to glorify 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” There 
is to be ‘‘one body and one spirit” as there is 
“one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all.” The central act of communion 
typifying us as “ one bread,” the frequent and stern 
condemnations of divisions and separations, and, 





1 1 Cor. iii. 17. Thereis no English word which can adequately 
or exactly represent the POdiper POcper. The A.V. has taken two 
sides of it, in ‘‘ defile, destroy,” the R.V. adopting the latter word ; 
but, as commonly understood, it is too strong and complete, and 
such words as ‘‘ damage, or mar,” would be too weak. Yet the 
usual equivalent for the Greek word can only serve with a special 
explanation.—See Grimm, 27 /oc. 
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indeed, the whole tone of the Gospel and the very 
idea contained in the word ‘“‘ Church,” all impress 
the importance of this unity, as a prime object to 
be sought, and mark external division as alien to 
the spirit of Christianity. 

With regard to the divisions which do exist, and 
which have arisen from historic circumstances, not 
here to be reviewed, they are either such as separate 
the Church in one nation from communion with that 
in another (as e.g. the Church in England from 
that in France or Italy), or they are such as 
divide Christians in the same nation into different 
religicus communities, as in the case of the sects 
around us. The first is an incidental result of corpo- 
rate action by a Church within itself. The other is 
a perpetuated secession of individuals or companies 
from the Church in their own nation. In the first, 
severance is a consequence. In the second, it is an 
act. The act, if not justified by a real necessity, 
involves a principle, which is soon asserted as proper 
to Christianity : and this separatist principle stands 
out in higher relief in proportion as it does not seem 
necessitated by wide divergence of doctrine. The 
logical tendency of its free and admitted working 
is first to sever the Christianity of a people into 
sections and then to break it up into fragments. 

Thus does the one Church lie before our view, 
damaged and dislocated on its surface by human 
perversity and infirmity ; complicated with secular 
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accidents and appendages, and with boundaries 
scarcely to be defined. Yet (to use the words of 
Hooker), ‘the visible Church of Christ is one, in 
outward profession of those things which super- 
naturally appertain to the very essence of Christ- 
ianity, and are necessarily required of every particular 
Christian man.” And “ this Church hath been from 
the beginning, and continueth unto the end, of which - 
all parts have not been always equally sincere and 
sound.”* As this is the case with the parts of it, so 
much more with its several members. The open door 
receives those whom the servants gather, “all as 
many as they find, both bad and good.” The drag- 
net sweeps along, and “ gathers of every kind,” the 
good to be stored secure, and the bad to be cast away : 
merely nominal Christians, dubious characters, evil 
livers, are among the worthless or rotten materials 
(74 campz), Which the Lord foresaw in His Church. 
But they ave in it, or as the parable expresses it, in 
“the kingdom of heaven,” as that now is. “If 
by external profession they be Christians, then they 
are of the visible Church of Christ,” says Hooker, 
and he includes ina measure those who are partially 
severed even in this external respect, arguing that 
“‘ heretics are not clean cut off from the visible Church 
of Christ ;’’ and “‘ as for excommunication, it neither 
shutteth out from the mystical, nor clean from the 
visible, but only from fellowship with the visible in 
noly duties.” (Book iii. 13). 
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But the mingled character of the members does 
not affect the essence of the Church. The house is 
distinguishable from the guests who gather in it, 
and the net from its contents. So any chartered 
society consists, not in the persons who at any time 
compose it, but in its purposes, regulations, offices, 
legal status, corporate and permanent life; and the 
members are worthy of their place in it in proportion 
to their just apprehension of these things and faithful 
fulfilment of the intention of them. So it is with the 
Church of Christ, which is “ the whole congregation 
of Christian men dispersed throughout the world,” 
that “ holy Church universal,” which we pray God 
to ‘‘rule and govern in the right way,” to “ cleanse 
and defend,” and to “inspire continually with the 
spirit of truth, unity, and concord.’”’ In this largest 
sense we survey it, and feel ourselves parts of it. 
Yet, forasmuch as, in so wide a range of profession, 
its character is more distinctly realised in some parts 
than in others, nothing hinders but that we may 
sometimes, in our thoughts, prayers, and discourses, 
restrain our meaning to the more perfect examples ; 
as men early employed the term Catholic, not so 
much in the sense of expansion, as by way of distinc- 
tion from communities which they deemed to be 
infected with heresy or detached by schism, 

1. Itremains that we live in our own branch of the 
Church universal, as that which unites us with the 
whole, through which we are members of the society 
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supernatural, founded in first inception by Christ 
Himself, and in its formation through His com- 
missioned agents (in virtue of which it is termed 
Apostolic), and that we duly estimate the powers 
and the responsibilities which attach to its Divine 
origin and intention. 

2. We must maintain a constant sense, first, of 
the distinction between the visible society on earth 
thus formed and endowed, and the Church mystical 
known to God; and, secondly, of the intimate 
relations which the one has to the other representa- 
tively and instrumentally. 

3. In accordance with the view here taken, we 
have a definite line of feeling and action in respect 
of the religious divisions which surround us. We 
can, hold the individual members of separated bodies 
as dear brethren in Christ, and as presumably in- 
cluded in the final family of God. We can also 
regard the communities in which they are found as 
parts of the whole visible Church, though detached 
parts, and in some cases maimed or mutilated. 
But we cannot rightly take any course which would 
justify or allow the separatist principle which that 
detached position represents, as such a course would 
be either to abandon the doctrine of unity, or to 
admit that the character of the Church of England is 
so essentially faulty as to justify the violation of it. 

4. With regard to the separation of the English 
Church from the large mass of Christianity which 
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is held together by the Papal theory, that is a 
consequence of the fulfilment of the obligations of 
self-reformation which clearer light created. The 
consequence was painful, but it was not to be 
avoided at the price of accepting doctrines which 
were seen to be untrue, and a usurpation which was 
proved to be unjust. The acknowledgment by the 
English Church of the duty of unity, her reverence for 
antiquity, her value for every token of continuity and 
every feature of true catholicity, are sometimes cited 
by those who desire reconciliation with Rome as 
invalidating the force of her protest. They do, in 
fact, increase it in the highest degree. If a man of 
conservative habit, in making some momentous 
change, were to show in the very act that his mind 
was still open to every consideration which ought 
to weigh on the other side, and to every sentiment 
which would naturally incline him to it, who 
would not feel that he had given to the reasons 
which determined him the strongest testimony of 
adhesion which they could possibly receive ? In 
like manner the Protestantism of the Church of 
England has a weight which no other Protestantism 
possesses. Bitterness eager to denounce, vehemence 
ready to destroy, cannot have the same value in the 
way of testimony as steps deliberately taken against 
the pressure of opposing feelings. At the cost of 
suspension of communion abroad, and of a_con- 
sequent weakening of the principle of unity at home, 
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the behests of loyalty to the truth of the Gospel, to 
the written Word, and to the primitive Church, were 
faithfully and conscientiouly obeyed. 

In that loyal adhesion to the written Word 
the Church maintained that which is really the 
central principle of unity for all scattered and broken 
Christianity ; for the canonical Scriptures are the 
one common bond, the one recognised authority for 
reference and appeal, which even the additions of 
Rome do not question, however far they go to 
supersede it. Whatever unity remains circles round 
that one centre from which, it may be, reuniting 
influences may yet proceed. 

Not without deep thankfulness and a sense of 
grave responsibility, do we observe the exceptional 
and central position which the Church of England 
holds. With the masses of Romanism on the one 
side, and fragmentary Christianity on the other, 
asserting the solitary supremacy of Scripture, and 
distinct in the primitive doctrines of the faith, cast 
in that episcopal form in which the universal Church 
appears on emerging into the light of history; in- 
heriting a succession of orders transmitted through 
the intervening centuries, worshipping in words which 
have been heard through all the ages, maintaining 
the true relations of the Word and Sacraments, 
admitting large liberty of thought and action, in 
harmony with the character of the nation, rooted in 
its soil and intertwined with?its history, endowed 

I 2 
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with proved faculties for self-renovation and ex- 
pansion; and now, in presence of unprecedented 
openings for evangelizing the world, this Church of 
England stands a monument of Providential care 
in the past, and a ready instrument for Divine use 
in the future. But all advantages are vain unless 
the Spirit be poured upon us from on high, which 
may God vouchsafe to grant for His dear Son’s sake ! 

















APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 
iL 


To the question, “Do you believe in Apostolical 
Succession ?’’ an English Churchman may answer 
in the affirmative or the negative, according to the 
conception which he takes the phrase to express. 
The succession meant is that of Orders in the Ministry 
of the Church. There is a conception of it resting 
on assumptions which cannot be sustained, and 
involving consequences which facts disprove. There 
is also a conception of it which is conscientiously 
historic, casting light on the lineal descent of the 
Christian society through the ages. The first of 
these conceptions is often treated with the blank 
effect attending an argument which is all refutation 
and negation. But it must not be forgotten that 
the question has a positive side, and the present 
purpose is to show in what sense the Church of 
England does hold an Apostolical Succession in her 
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government and orders. It is a great subject, and, © 
in a casual paper like this, can only be presented in 
merest outline, with briefest heads of argument, and 
without citation of authorities. Perhaps the con- 
clusion will best be reached by the separate consider- 
ation—first, of the nature of the office, and then of 
its manner of derivation and line of descent. The 
question first to be treated is the nature of the office. 
In the case of any succession to office, property, 
or rights, it does not follow that the successor inherits 
all that the predecessor had. Some prerogatives 
there might be, personal to the first holder and not 
transmissible to others. It is evidently so in the 
case before us. The relation of the Apostles to 
Jesus Christ Himself in respect of personal choice 
and immediate commission, and consequently their 
relation to the Church as its founders by original 
witness and authoritative publication of the Gospel, 
these essential and distinctive features of apostleship 
were in their nature incommunicable; and there is 
no question of succession in regard to them. This 
can apply only to those powers and offices in which 
the Apostles were but the first examples, and which 
naturally belonged, not to the first stage of Christ- 
ianity, but to the perpetual life of the Church. 
What, then, was the nature of that office and 
ministry which they were the first to fulfil, and in 
which they made other men their associates and 
successors ? Of this there are, as has been said, 
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two conceptions, which may be severally designated 
the Sacerdotal and the Pastoral. Not that these 
terms make the distinction precise. They are 
not mutually exclusive. Yet the words may serve 
sufficiently to express in each case the fundamental 
principle and ruling idea of the ministry. The 
sacerdotal theory supposes that the Lord Jesus 
invested His Apostles with the office of priesthood 
—that is, one of mediation between God and the 
people, towards God as offering an instituted and 
effectual sacrifice ; towards the people as ministering 
ordinances which are the necessary channels of grace 
and salvation. These powers, assigned to chosen 
persons, could only become available after them by 
sacramental transmission, through a definite Order 
of men, who should carry on the apostolic succession 
of these powers to the end of time; a transmission 
which was commanded and effected. This theory 
involved consequences which were unhappy and 
untrue. It endowed the ministry with quasi- 
miraculous powers constituting it a class apart. It 
gave to religion a hierurgical character as dependent 
on sacred rites, and a hierarchical character as 
dominated by sacred rule. It was at variance with 
actual facts, as limiting the grace of the covenant to 
an ecclesiastical system in which its effects were not 
always apparent, and making it doubtful or abnormal 
in quarters where its fruits were manifest. Still, if 
the Word of God had revealed such an apostolical 
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succession as this, we must have accepted con- 
sequences and accounted for them as we could; 
but it is just here that the needful evidence is want- 
ing. It is hard to discover the sacerdotalism of the 
Apostles. If they had understood the words of the 
Institution of the Sacrament, or those of the Com- 
mission after the Resurrection in the sacerdotal sense 
which has been given them, their ministry would 
certainly have exhibited that character, and it must 
have appeared in what they said and did. It is 
vain to allege reasons for avoidance of the language 
which would naturally have described such a ministry, 
while no records of such a ministry exist. Office in 
their churches derives its name from the elders in the 
synagogues, not from the priests in the temple. 
Largely does St. Paul expatiate on the apostolical 
ministry and illustrate it by his own teachings, but 
the note of sacerdotalism is not there. In its nature 
that would have been, not a secondary, but a domi- 
nant feature of the Gospel system, and could not have 
failed to find expression, such as it receives abund- 
antly from its teachers now. Again, we have not 
only his own example, but his instructions to others in 
the Pastoral Epistles, depicting the work and char- 
acter of the ministry, but there is entire silence on 
the points which later on became prominent and then 
dominant. Perhaps this silence is most remarkable 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the writer 
dwells on the sacerdotal side of the law, naturally 
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suggesting the mention of its analogue in Christian 
worship. But he limits his argument to its typical 
character and fulfilment in heavenly places in Christ. 
Yet is he pleading anxiously with men whom (at 
least in some cases) he regards as in peril of losing 
their part in the heavenly things by reverting to 
the system of their people and their law. Had he 
been able to say, You have not only the heavenly 
truths, but also, in the Christian Church, your own 
instituted sacrifice and priesthood more real than 
those of old, an argument so suited to their case 

could not in charity have been withheld. 

In regard to this Epistle, and to all the New 
Testament writings, the argument is, not from mere 
silence, but from silence under circumstances which 
would make silence impossible. From the evidence 
of these Scriptures we can only conclude that the 
nature of the ministry exercised and established by 
the Apostles was not sacerdotal, and, therefore, that 
there can be no apostolic succession of priesthood in 
the sacerdotal sense. 

Setting aside theory which rests on assumptions, 
we revert to that which corresponds with facts, 
namely, the conception of the apostolic ministry 
which was described as pastoral. It is, as will be 
shown, an inadequate designation, yet is more than 
any other characteristic. It carries us back at once 
to the origin of the Apostolate, in Matt. ix. 36, where 
Jesus is said to have “ been moved with compassion 
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for the multitudes, because they were distressed and 
scattered, as sheep not having a shepherd,” and then 
took the first step towards the future provision in 
calling out the Twelve and giving them commission 
and authority. How the mind and example of 
“the good Shepherd” told on those who were thus 
commissioned is sufficiently expressed in the happy 
designation, Pastor Pastorum; while the last charge 
which breathes over their subsequent ministry is, 
“Feed My lambs ; shepherd My sheep.” We know 
how that charge was fulfilled. The nature of this 
pastoral ministry we have before us in the Epistles 
whicl. are its written language, and which: show us 
what is meant by “ the care of all the churches.” 
Was there any succession to this part of the work 
of the Apostles ?. That also is made plain. In every 
region which they occupy they establish a kindred 
ministry. They appoint elders in every church, 
charged with the duties and endowed with the powers 
of the pastoral care (Acts xiv. 23; Tit. i. 1-7). If we 
would know their own estimate of the office which 
they confer, it is enough to hear St. Paul to the elders 
of Ephesus: “Take heed to yourselves and to all 
the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you bishops, to shepherd the Church of God which 
He purchased with His own blood ” (Acts xx. 28), 
or St. Peter to the churches of Asia Minor: ‘“ The 
elders among you I exhort, who am a fellow-elder ; 
Shepherd the flock of God which is among you, 
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taking oversight, not of constraint, but willingly, nor 
yet for base gain but of a ready mind, neither as 
lording it over your allotted charges, but becoming 
examples to the flock, and, when the chief Shepherd 
shall be manifested, ye shall receive the unfading 
crown of glory” (i Pet. v. 1, 2). Such was the nature 
of the office which the Apostles counted as their own, 
and devolved on the presbyters in their churches. 
They designate it in general as a pastoral office, yet 
knowing well how manifold are the ministries com- 
prehended in the pastorate of men. 

Chief among these is the ministry of the Word, 
which is, in the first place, Evangelistic, testifying 
the Gospel of the grace of God. By this preaching 
of Jesus Christ the Church is created, by the same 
preaching it must be always vitalised. To Timothy, 
ordering a constituted church, is given this exhor- 
tation: ‘‘ Preach the word—do the work of an 
evangelist,” and the charge passes on to those associ- 
ated with him. We know the mind of the Apostles, 
and are sure that an organisation received from them 
must, beyond all secondary purposes, have had the 
supreme intention of securing, diffusing, and trans- 
mitting the word of life, by evangelistic work within 
the community itself, and also by aiding its activities 
in invasion of regions beyond. Every church then 
was a missionary power. Its forces went forth to 
take new positions, and its officers at home were 
holders of a stronghold which was the base of these 
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operations. The missionary spirit was the spirit of 
the Apostolic Church, and is the inheritance of an 
Apostolic Succession, if such there be. 
That first ministry of the word was also didactic. 
The. preaching leads to the teaching. The Gospel 
appeals to reason and conscience, and educates 
intelligence and thought. It aims to inform and 
settle the mind by exposition of recognised Scrip- 
tures, by discovery of the fulness and harmony of 
revealed truth, and pre-eminently by practical 
enforcement of its ethical consequences in character 
and life. Such teaching is not the monopoly of 
presbyters, but it is their natural work and proper 
duty and office. Hence it has a conspicuous place 
in instructions to men, who, like Timothy and Titus, 
are apostolic delegates in the constitution of churches. 
The word is to be ‘“‘ committed to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also” (2 Tim. ii. 2). 
And so there is to be a succession of teachers. A 
bishop must be “apt to teach” (twice in the 2nd 
Ep. to Tim.), “able to exhort in the healthful teach- 
ing and to refute the gainsayers ” (Tit. i. 9). Elders 
that rule well are to have double honour, but “‘ speci- 
ally those that labour in the word and teaching ’’ (z 
Tim. v. 17). The qualification thus desired at first 
became more essential in the ordinary ministry after 
the gradual cessation of prophetic gifts; yet in the 
earliest stage the distinction was marked, ‘‘ There 
were in the church at Antioch certain prophets and 
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teachers.” When the one power passed the other 
remained. : 

Another aspect of the ministry was its liturgic 
character, using the word in its proper sense of 
public service, and in its special sense of public 
service in sacred things. The Church carried 
on its life by assembling itself together for united 
acts of worship. In these the presbyters had presi- 
dency and direction, as the elders of the Jews had 
in their synagogues. That position made them 
responsible for observance of apostolic directions 
given for these occasions, such as we read in the 
Pastoral Epistles, and for the order of the worship 
itself: ‘‘ the men praying in every place, lifting up 
holy hands,’’ “the supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, and thanksgivings made for all men”’ (1 Tim. 
ii, I-5), and ‘‘ the psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs,” in which the worshippers not only animated 
- but ‘‘ taught and admonished ”’ one another. Then 
there was at first the agapé or meal of fellowship, 
difficult, as we see, to order, and therefore before 
long adandoned. Finally, the Breaking of Bread, 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, the 
central act of covenant worship, with its eucharistic 
offering of thanksgiving and praise, “‘ made by the 
presiding minister (as Justin says) with all the power 
he has.’”’ And these assemblies have their special 
day, “‘ the first day of the week,” says St. Luke (Acts 
xx. 7), ‘‘a stated day” (says Pliny), “the Lord’s 
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Day of the Lord” (says the Didaché, perhaps to dis- 
tinguish it from the Jewish Sabbath), the ‘‘ Sunday ” 
(says Justin, using the language of the Roman world). 
The active part in these devotions was, in the time 
of the spiritual gifts, largely fulfilled under the 
impulse of inspirations. But as these failed and 
ceased, the duty and prerogative remained with the 
settled ministry, ‘“‘ the bishops and deacons.”’ (says 
the Didaché), “for unto you do they fulfil the 
ministry of the Apostles and (prophetic) Teachers.” 

These functions in the congregation are incidental 
to the general pastoral charge, which Scripture 
descr:bes by the relation of the shepherd to the sheep, 
or of the steward to the household, or even by parental 
rule, saying, “‘If a man know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he take care of the Church of 
God?” That is a watchful care, as it is said, ““ Obey 
them that have the rule over you—for they watch 
for your souls, as they that must give account ”’ 
(Heb. xiii. 17). It is a care which promotes good 
works and attends to individual needs, as described 
by Polycarp in his Epistle to the Philippians (ch. 6), 
“The Presbyters also must be compassionate, merci- 
ful towards all men, turning back the sheep which 
are gone astray, visiting the sick, not neglecting the 
orphan or a poor man.” These and the like features 
of the ministry have been ever insisted on from the 
first day until now, and in our own Ordinal they are 
set forth in fulness and force, 
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To sum up what has been said: The Christian 
ministry is in its origin an apostolic institution, 
coeval with the Church, an integral part of its con- 
stitution. 

It is in its nature pastoral, serving the Chief 
Shepherd, in feeding the flocks, appointed for minis- 
tration of the Word and Sacraments, for the service 
of God in the congregation, for the cure of souls, 
and edification of the whole Church of which it is a 
part. 

In virtue of its origin and its nature the office 
has a substantive life, derived, not from the Church 
by evolution, but from the Lord by institution. 
Even should the people elect its members, they 
would elect to an office not of their making, but into 
a distinct order, already existing for the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the salvation of men. Yet is the 
ministry one with the people in the common faith, 
and dependent upon them for moral and material 
support, and for consent and participation in all the 
service of God. Such a ministry must have, and has 
had, its own succession through all generations. 


if. 


THE words Apostolical Succession, applied to the 

Christian ministry, involve two statements concern- 

ing it—(1) that it was an office held by the Apostles 

and then conferred on others; (2) that there has 

been a transmission of it by succession from that 
K 
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day to this. The proof of the first statement is in 
the apostolic writings, the evidence for the second 
in the history of the Church. 

It has been shown that the Scriptural evidence 
for the apostolic institution of the ministry is at the 
same time evidence of the character of the ministry 
instituted, as being a pastoral, not properly a sacer- 
dotal office. Both offices are fulfilled in the person of 
Christ, the sacerdotal in His sacrifice on earth and 
His priesthood in heaven, the pastoral in His recorded 
ministry amongst men. The first is, from its nature, 
all His own, to be only proclaimed and testified : 
and there is no note of sacerdotal function in words 
or acts of the Apostles. But the pastoral office, of 
which the Good Shepherd is the great example, is 
laid upon those Apostles as a solemn charge. This 
they afterwards fulfil in our sight; this they confer 
and devolve on others. This ministry of pastoral 
care and government, with all its evangelistic, 
didactic, liturgic, and other obligations, is exhibited in 
their work and illustrated by their writings, while 
they charge it explicitly on those whom they make 
their associates and successors. With all the con- 
sciousness of their higher commission and authority, 
they even love to appropriate the common title ; 
as St. Peter says to the elders, “I, who am your 
fellow-elder,” and St. John writes as “ the elder to 
the elect lady—or the elder to the beloved Gaius.” 
Such an association of themselves with the permanent 
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ministry in the generation that was coming after them 
showed plainly that the office which they inaugurated 
they also transmitted. Thus in the most telling 
manner they marked its apostolical succession. 

Of this transmission there is a theory, which, in a 
later day naturally arose, and, when asserted, reigned 
for a time unquestioned. It is the supposition that 
the Apostles, acting on instructions, which (it is 
suggested) may have been given in the forty days 
before the Ascension, did, by the laying on of hands, 
consecrate men as bishops, successors to themselves 
in powers of government and ordination, and having 
the right and duty, in their turn, to transmit the 
same office to bishops who should follow them. 
Thus by immediate derivation from the Apostles 
(“straight down from the Twelve,” as it was said), 
the monarchical episcopate was the line which con- 
tinued the existence of the Christian ministry, and 
gave authority and validity to its acts. The truth 
of this theory was taken for granted, not only by 
Sacerdotalists, whose special doctrines it suited, but 
also by Anglicans, who, like Dean Hook, did not hold 
their doctrines, though sharing a little in their spirit, 
and, perhaps it may be added, by a good many 
of us besides, as the writer can bear witness. But 
the theory cannot stand historically, at least in the 
material point of immediate derivation from the 
Apostles. It rests on assumptions—assumptions of 
instructions by the Lord to the Apostles, which are 
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not reported, and of action on their part which is 
not recorded, and does not suit with facts in the 
apostolic times. 

Episcopate or oversight, as we hear of it at first, 
appears, not as vested in a single person in a church, 
but as shared by several members in its ministry. 
Thus presbyters are faddressed by St. Paul as “ set 
by the Holy Ghost to be bishops in the Church of 
God” (Acts xx.), and by St. Peter as having the 
office and work of bishops (1 Peter v.), and some- 
times the one word is used where we might expect 
the other, as when St. Paul writes to the Saints in 
Christ ‘Jesus, which are at Philippi with the “ bishops 
and deacons ’”’ (Phil. i. 1); and often in his instruc- 
tions about the ministry the two words seem almost 
interchangeable, though the one properly describes 
a more definite business than the other. And later 
on this double use still appears, as in Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where he speaks of “‘ your 
duly appointed presbyters”’ as having “ offered in 
holiness the gifts of the episcopate,’’ those proper to 
the bishop’s office in the congregation ; and thrice 
in the letter he designates the ministry as “ the 
bishops and deacons.” 

The episcopate, as afterwards understood, differs 
from this first form, and becomes a distinct order, 
(I) as held by a single person, (2) with oversight of 
pastors as well as people, (3) with sole authority for 
certain ministrations, (4) as representative of the 
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particular church before the Church in general. 
Historically this episcopate took shape, quickly 
indeed, yet by degrees: and the fact that it did 
not come ready-made from the hands of the Apostles 
gives a freedom of judgment concerning it, as being 
(to use a common expression) not of the esse, but of 
the bene esse of a church. Its rise, however, was 
close to the apostolic time, and it had its roots within 
it. In the mother church at Jerusalem there is the 
fixed presidency of St. James, and in the great church 
of Ephesus and in the cities of Crete the Pastoral 
Epistles exhibit a delegation of apostolical authority, 
in respect of the choice and government of presbyters, 
in the standard of character to be kept, in the super- 
vision of doctrine and charges to be given concerning 
it, and in laying on of hands, apparently for admission 
to office. These are the functions of the later epis- 
copate, which were exercised for the time during 
which the commission lasted, and are, we may be sure, 
specimens of what was done far and wide, as the care 
of churches multiplied on the hands of their founders. 
Such temporary commissions showed their sense of 
the needs to be provided for, and their feeling that 
the life of a church would be best kept together, 
not by the twofold ministry, but by a threefold 
cord which would be less quickly broken. Anyhow 
this conviction penetrated the churches themselves, 
so that in some cases immediately, in others more 
slowly, the loss of apostolic rule was supplied by 
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the establishment of a local episcopacy. There is 
simple truth in the guarded language of our Ordinal, 
“Tt is evident to all men, diligently reading Holy 
Scripture and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ 
time there have been three Orders of Ministers in 
Christ’s Church: bishops, priests and deacons.” 
“Ancient authors” is a large reference. The 
most ancient are most to our purpose, as giving 
contemporary evidence to the facts in question, and 
therefore the only authors we would cite are those of 
the sub-apostolic age. About A.D. 110, Ignatius, 
bishop of the great church of Antioch, is being 
carried to martyrdom at Rome, by being cast to 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The convoy is 
delayed on the road, and at Smyrna the neighbouring 
churches of Asia send their deputations of love and 
reverence, to which he responds in four letters, 
which remain; and again in a brief stay at Troas 
he writes two letters of grateful farewell to the 
Smyrneans and to their bishop, Polycarp. In every 
letter the bishops, priests, and deacons are men- 
tioned, with strong insistence on adherence to the 
bishop in the interests, specially emphasised, of 
unity and truth. It is evident that in the Eastern 
region, from Antioch to Ephesus, the threefold Order 
is an established fact, in the churches founded by 
St. Paul, and among which St. John, in his later 
years, had lived, and, but a short time before, had 
died. In the West that state of things was reached 
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more slowly. About A.D. 90 was written the Epistle 
of St. Clement, really a letter of the Church of Rome 
to the Church of Corinth, an example of Christian 
intercommunion and of loving solicitude that wrong 
should be righted and a mischievous precedent 
prevented. The spirit of faction and division 
wrought in Corinth, as it showed itself forty years 
before in the days of St. Paul; and presbyters, said 
to have been appointed according to a foreseeing plan 
of the Apostles, by apostolic men, had been ejected 
from office. In respect of our present question the 
situation is distinct. There is no mention of a 
bishop either at Rome or Corinth, and the ministry 
is repeatedly mentioned under the twofold form of 
bishops and deacons. ‘The episcopate is still plural 
residing in the body of presbyters. Things seem 
about the same twenty years later. Ignatius writes 
to the Church at Rome; but there is not, as in his 
other letters, any mention of a bishop there. 

Still more plainly in the case of the Philippian 
Church does it appear that organisation of the 
ministry remains in its first stage. Polycarp, send- 
ing them copies of the Ignatian Epistles at their 
request and writing as bishop of the Smyrneans 
“with his presbyters,” knows of no one at Philippi 
in a position corresponding to his own, but speaks 
only of “their presbyters and deacons.” Thus 
while the Asiatic churches became episcopal from 
the first, the European churches adopted that status 
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with more deliberation ; as indeed was likely; for 
to the Eastern mind all notion of government is 
monarchical, while the Greco-Roman mind was 
from old time imbued with political and constitu- 
tional ideas. Yet in all these churches the episco- 
pate of the college of presbyters was ever tending 
to concentrate itself in a single head; more slowly 
(it seems) in great churches full of able men, like 
Rome and Alexandria, where the names of the 
representative agents were counted afterwards in 
the lists of bishops. But soon the result ensued as 
if of necessity. Everywhere the threefold order 
was the form of the ministry and the organisation 
of the first apostolic churches became that of the 
Church on the whole. 

To what cause shall we ascribe it ? To personal 
ambition striving for pre-eminence ? It might be so 
in this case or in that; but it is absurd as an account 
of a universal movement, prevailing uncontested, 
and stereotyped for ever. If ambition impels to 
usurpation, jealousy is ready to prevent it. In the 
apostolical college, if two claim the right hand and 
the left, ten have indignation against them. This 
is a history, not of partial usurpation, but of general 
development, in which, as by a natural process, the 
primal type became the final stage. The original 
reasons for it we see in the Ignatian Epistles; to 
be the security which it was felt to give for the truth 
and for unity. While the episcopate was plural in 
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the presbytery, there were more chances of uncer- 
tainty anderror. St. Paul told the elders of Ephesus, 
“Of your own selves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after them ”’ ; 
and a fatal heresy was working in the same churches 
when Ignatius wrote. Then come divisions, as in 
Asia, from divergence of doctrine or, as in Corinth, 
from rivalry and faction; and the need was felt for 
a concentrated responsibility to guide and govern, 
to maintain the traditions, and to transmit the 
ministerial commission. These were common expe- 
riences, and led to a common result in the settled 
constitution of the Church. That system secured 
a regular succession, creating a distinct lineal descent 
of the Christian ministry from its foundation by the 
Apostles through all the generations which have 
followed. Whatever importance may or may not 
be .attached to this descent, the succession itself is 
historically not a fiction but a fact. 

This fact is with us to-day. The changes of the 
Reformation period did not break the line of descent, 
which was resolutely preserved through all difficulties. 
As no new church was founded, so no fresh commis- 
sion for the ministry was issued by the Church of 
the day; but the apostolic commission transmitted 
through the ages was transmitted still. But, it may 
be asked, had not that commission been vitiated, 
and, as it were, annulled, by the ecclesiastical inven- 
tions of the intervening centuries? Not at all. 
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Underneath those accumulations it remained intact ; 
and the old pastoral charge was handed on; yes, 
and in its measure fulfilled, as by true-hearted 
bishops like Robert Grosseteste, and by unknown 
parish priests who loved and lived for their people. 
The English Church, awakening to the errors of the 
past, did not deny its truths, but, recognising their 
kindly light amid the encircling gloom, held firmly 
to“all that it could discern as coming from primitive 
times, and, in maintaining the continuity of Orders, 
affirmed, at the same time, its apostolic descent and 
its inheritance of the ancient creeds. 

Céntinental Protestantism was, by stress of 
circumstances, compelled to break the chain of 
connection, and Puritan separatism cast it off. If 
with them we have lost the unity of the household, 
we may still have fellowship in the faith, a fellow- 
ship by all means to be chetished and augmented. 
If they “ abide in the teaching of Christ,” as St. John 
says (2 John 9), they “have both the Father and 
the Son”; and then they have also the Spirit, and 
we can recognise and bless His work among them. 
But that will not lessen our thankful sense of provi- 
dential mercy in ou own position. 

An apostolic succession of the pastoral office 
has advantages over any later evolution of it, 
tending by the traditions and associations which 
it’ carries to elevate the character of a church 
which maintains it, for there is much more in it than 
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only the transmission of Orders. The sense of a 
continuous transmission through ages of change 
gives to the Church of to-day a more lively 
consciousness of hereditary union with the parent 
stock and also of a natural right and interest in all 
the intervening times. The great names of the past 
are counted as in its pedigree, commemorated in its 
buildings and its calendars. The experiences of the 
past, both in stirring memories and in grave warnings, 
are part of its family history. Its ministry has an 
independence and dignity of its own, as inheriting a 
commission which no prince or parliament or assembly 
of the people can either confer or cancel. Its corporate 
worship preserves the impress and aspect of continuity 
with that which was celebrated from the first. Its 
doctrinal system has the fixity, the definiteness and 
the fulness, which result from the conclusions of 
distant. controversies, from the contributions of 
successive periods of thought and from the authority 
of long-accepted creeds. These characteristics are 
open to observation as matters of fact and history, 
everywhere incidental to a church in which Apos- 
tolical Succession is held and maintained. 
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TuHIs is one of a class of sayings which have their 
intrinsic truth and use, but are also popular as seeming 
to say more than they do. They are taken as settling 
the questions with which they are concerned. 
Superficial minds are satisfied with the neat phrase 
as an adequate account, and the brief sentence as a 
final decision. Here, they say, is your principle for 
judgment and action: in fact you have the whole 
case in a nutshell. But when the principle comes 
to be applied, things are no longer so simple. The 
subject expands, fresh questions multiply which the 
nutshell will not hold. 

So in the present instance. ‘The Church 
teaches, the Bible proves.” Yes—but what is the 
Church which teaches? and how does it teach ? 
And by what right and in what way does the Scrip- 
ture prove? Such are the first questions which occur 
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They are large enough ; and others will follow, which 
require that these should be answered. If we first 
consider the proper meaning and force of the saying, 
we may afterwards reflect on aberrations in its use. 

i. The Church teaches. It is a grand expression, 
not to be reduced by limitations. Is it not the 
universal Church, the whole Christian Society from 
its origin until now? In its origin the Church did 
not teach. It was taught. Its members were 
designated as “the disciples’’ — learners, not 
teachers. The Word, which made them Christians, 
did not proceed from them, but was one which came 
to them, delivered and received as a message from 
God. But as soon as it was received by them, it 
went forth from them. Disciples became teachers. 
More distinctly the communities which they formed 
were teaching bodies. Every Church was so, the 
whole Church was so; teaching its members, the 
children born within it, the catechumen converts, 
the world without. This informing, educating 
activity was an essential character of Christianity. 
It was a distinctive feature of the religion that the 
Church teaches. 

To the question, How does the Church teach ? 
the answer is obvious. It teaches with collective 
voice, by creeds, by confessions of faith, by liturgies 
and examples of worship, by canons of accepted 
councils, and separately by the words of eminent 
teachers recognised in after generations as Fathers, 
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or Doctors or Saints. In all such cases the Church 
teaches by these voices and authorities, so far as 
by general adoption or recognition it has made them 
its own. Thus variously and incidentally the Church 
teaches, but normally and constitutionally by an 
order of men within it, separated and commissioned 
for this purpose; for other purposes also in the 
relations of man with God, but distinctly and notably 
for this. From the beginning of the Gospel, when the 
Divine doctrine was delivered to the Church, this 
line of its transmission was ordained. ‘ The things 
which thou hast heard from me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also” (2 Tim. ii. 2). 
In the apostolic scheme this work of teaching was 
assigned to those who in other ways minister in the 
congregation and “ take care of the Church of God: ” 
and the order then constituted has propagated ‘itself 
through the ages, carrying the same obligaton of 
the stewardship of the Word. Through this living 
organism, in every successive generation and in each 
separate locality, the Church teaches. 

Yet this order in the Church is not the Church, 
though often spoken of as if it were. Because the 
duty of teaching is assigned to it, it does not follow 
that the right of teaching is confined to it, nor yet 
the enabling grace: and from time to time spiritual 
teachers arise outside its ranks. There is also a 
reserved right of judgment on its teaching inherent 
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in the Church at large, which comes into action in 
times of controversy or reformation, when the laity, 
conscious that its own interests are in question, 
asserts in its own way its rights in the discussion, 
and takes part in determining the issue. It is by 
the acquiescence of this reserved judgment in quiet 
days, and by the active use of it in critical conjunctures, 
that the accepted doctrine is constituted the teaching 
of the Church, and not only that of the clerical order 
within it. The course of things, through which in 
times of change the general concurrence is gradually 
attained, and the teaching authority re-established, 
has been conspicuously exemplified in the history 
of the Reformation in the English Church. 

In an age when new ideas were awakened and 
an old usurpation thrown off, forces usually latent 
came into play; and through some generations the 
lay element was taking its part in royal proclama- 
tions and injunctions, Parliamentary debates, 
legislative action, and the surging to and fro of 
popular feeling, while at the same time doctrine and 
discipline and worship were, under better instructed 
guidance and more regular authority, assuming their 
settled state. 

_2. Still more conspicuously does the same 
history illustrate the one principle on which such 
concurrence can be based, and on which any par- 
ticular branch of the Church can revise its teaching. 
It is the principle expressed in the second clause of 
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our saying, by the two words “ The Scripture proves.’’ 
There is no uncertainty as to what is meant by “ the 
Scripture,” and the only questions to be considered 
are (I) What is this proving ? and (2) Why does the 
Scripture prove ? 

i. To prove is to test by some rule or standard, 
whether and how far the thing in question is what 
it professes to be and what it should be. The appli- 
cation of such a test has necessarily a twofold effect 
—in proving or showing what is right, and re-proving 
(in the old English sense of the word) or showing 
what is wrong. The thing here spoken of is the 
teaching of the Church. But why should that need 
to be tested? Is not the teaching authority of 
itself sufficient assurance? Not always. Even in 
the day of spiritual gifts and powers, while it was 
said, ‘‘ Despise not prophesyings,” it was added, 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good”’ 
(x Thess. v. 21). And observation of facts led the 
aged apostle to say, “‘ Brethren, believe not every 
spirit, but prove the spirits whether they are of God ”’ 
(r John v. 1). In later Church teaching differences 
observable in time or. place cannot but suggest 
inquiry. How different the teaching of the Church in 
the third and in the thirteenth century ! How different 
at this day in Italy and in England! The need of 
testing cannot be set aside when controversy is 
aroused. Even the Council of Trent, with all its 
lofty confidence in Church authority, does in some 
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measure affect to prove as_ well as to decree. Cer- 
tainly if there is need of proof for anything, it is for 
teaching that is given “in the name of the Lord.” 
That is acknowledged: and consequently in the 
teaching of the Church itself it is and always has 
been a first principle that the Scripture proves. 

And why ? What gives that collection of writings 
its unique character as a rule and standard by which 
other teachings can be judged ? By what right and 
for what reason does the Scripture prove? The 
answer is, By right of its being the Word of God, 
and for the reason that it is the Written Word. 

When we say that it is the Word of God, we mean 
that it is so in a sense that is all its own. It does 
not meet the case to say, as is often done, “It is 
given by the inspiration of God.” That is true— 
specially and pre-eminently true of Scripture; but 
there are holy inspirations beyond it, for the Spirit 
breathes where it lists, and the breath is upon other 
teachers than apostles and in other writings than 
the Scriptures, in fact, in the Church at large. The 
unique position of Scripture consists in this, that 
while other writings present the Word as it had 
been received by men, these present the Word as 
it was given from God. The New Testament, 
carrying with it all that it inherits from the Old, is 
for ever the one Divine record of the origin of the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints. Here, in 
the evangelic narratives, is the story of the manifes- 
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tation of the Son of God; and there is no other. 
Here, in the apostolic writings, are samples of the 
Gospel which was communicated to men by the 
agents commissioned to deliver it, and, there are no 
other. In after times the Church teaches, and 
professes only to teach, that which was then delivered 
and received. Another Christ, another Gospel are 
impossible. Even in the second generation by the 
last apostolic voice Christians are recalled to “ the 
word which they have heard from the beginning.’’ 
On this depends the maintenance of the relation 
with God in Christ, for the Church as well as for the 
individual. “If that which ye have heard from 
the beginning abide in you, ye also shall abide in the 
Son and in the Father” (rz John ii. 24). Hence 
the Scriptures, speedily recognised as the depository 
of the Word which was heard from the beginning, 
became on that account the rule and standard for 
the following age, and since that to the end of time. 

ii. Only as being the Written Word was it com- 
petent to fulfil that office, remaining itself the same 
from generation to generation while the teaching to 
be proved by it might be in process of gradual change. 
Had the Word heard at the beginning been handed 
down only by tradition, what uncertainties would have 
gathered over it! uncertainties increasing as the 
first utterance became more distant and variations 
of testimony more numerous. We all know that 
a word spoken at first soon becomes by a few trans- 
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missions another word than it was. For a sacred 
deposit there would be special safeguards, in jealous 
watchfulness and repeated confirmations; such as 
in fact were made in the councils, where assembled 
bishops testified what their several Churches had 
received. 

But if the Word had been only thus preserved it 
must have gradually become the peculiar possession 
of the class of official custodians, a sort of close 
clerical preserve, in which lay enquiry would have 
been legal trespass. And not only to the faithful 
would this appropriation have been an injury, but 
to the Word itself and also to the class in charge 
of it. The Word would have suffered damaging 
change from being left singly and absolutely in the 
hands of this separate order, and the mind of that 
order would have become more contracted, and its 
spirit more specialised from this indefeasible lordship 
over the “common faith.” All this is prevented 
by the one principle, “‘ The Church is the witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ.” That is a broad basis 
for the teaching of the Church, one in which clergy 
and laity have a common partnership, and one 
which remains unchanged from generation to gener- 
ation. Had the Scripture contained a much more 
restricted treasure of Divine communications than 
it does, the value of this form of transmission would 
have been still apparent. But if we glance over 
the amount and the character of what is written, 
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and consider the wide range of history and discourse 
contained in the books of the New Testament, we 
see at once how small a proportion of this first teach- 
ing could have survived in safety to after times, 
if it had not in its earliest stage been secured in 
written form. 

This security was provided'in the foreseeing counsel 
of God: and the Scripture remains for ever the 
unchanging record of Jesus Christ manifested to 
men in act and deed, preached and interpreted to 
men by His immediate messengers. It remains 
secure for all the purposes for which it was given, 
which it has fulfilled, and will fulfil while the world 
endures. One of these purposes is that which we 
have set forth—to be the rule and test of later teach- 
ing. Evermore “ the Church teaches ; the Scripture 
proves.” It proves when and where proof is wanted, 
without fettering the freedom of thought and liberty 
of prophesying which it allows and stimulates, but 
which also, as a final court of appeal, it limits and 
secures. 


id: 


ONLy in its proper meaning and force has the 
popular saying been now considered. It shall be 
treated separately in respect of its misconception 
and misuse. si 

It is an aphorism on two subjects and on the 
relation between them. As the subjects are large 
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and the words are few, it suggests inquiry and needs 
reflection. For this some help has been offered in 
answer to the questions, What is the Church which 
teaches ? and How does it teach? and What is 
there in Scripture which gives it the right to prove ? 
Having sought the proper meaning of the saying, 
and considered its intrinsic truth, have we not done 
enough ? No! for in popular use such sayings get 
interpretations and applications which make them 
mean what they do not say and pervert their prac- 
tical effect. Thus the Church may so teach as to 
usurp the office of proving, and the Scripture may 
so prove as to be excluded from its share in teaching ; 
and these are results which not only may be reached, 
but have been realised. 

There are two ways in which the Church, while 
admitting that the Scripture proves, virtually super- 
sedes it, and does the proving herself. Both are 
exhibited in the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
The first method is that of allowing appeal to the 
Scripture under certain conditions, but such condi- 
tions as practically transmute the teaching of Scrip- 
ture into the teaching of the Church. Thus, after 
laying down the rule of faith as ‘‘ contained in the 
written books and the unwritten traditions,’”’ the 
Council makes in regard to the first the following 
provision: “In order to restrain petulant spirits, 
it decrees that no one, relying on his own skill and 
wresting the sacred Scriptures to his own senses, 
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presume to interpret the said sacred Scripture 
contrary to that sense which Holy Mother Church 
—whose it is to judge of the true sense and inter- 
pretation—hath held and doth hold, etc.” (sect. iv.). 
Thus the Scripture proves, but only under conditions 
which leave no room for debate, such as might arise 
even if the inquirer had to ascertain what interpre- 
tations the Church “hath held”: but when he is 
told by living authority what “the Church doth 
hold,” there is no more to be said. So it is ruled 
in all the Roman obedience that in ‘‘ Thou art 
Peter, etc.,” the Lord founded the Papacy; that 
in “ This is My body, etc.,” He affirmed Transub- 
stantiation; and in “ Whose sins ye remit, etc.,” 
He instituted the Sacrament of Penance. These are 
chief examples, and other interpretations follow suit. 
On this plan it is evident that the teaching of the 
Church at once asserts and supersedes the proving 
of Scripture. This is made possible by the habit 
of alleging isolated texts, without consideration of 
the whole drift of the writings in which they occur. 
In respect of the texts above mentioned, the inter- 
pretations imposed have no support from the apostolic 
writings, but are plainly inconsistent with them. 
But that is counted nothing to the point. The 
words taken alone may have the meaning, and that 
is enough. But Scripture proof is not of that kind. 
It does not consist in single sentences, with any 
meaning which they may be made to bear, or which 
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at some later time they have been ruled to bear. 
It includes connection with the context, with facts 
recorded and doctrines propounded in Scripture, 
showing how the writers understood their Lord’s 
words. Yet nothing is more common than to hear 
some alleged church-teaching based on a single quota- 
tion as if it settled the matter. But men seeking 
for truth know that Scripture interprets Scripture, 
and seek its mind on the whole. By this latter 
principle the teaching of the English Church in her 
formularies has been determined, and in this sense, 
with us, “ the Scripture proves.” 

There is a second way in which the Roman 
system reduces the value of the maxim “ the Scrip- 
ture proves.” That Church teaches much for which 
no appeal to Scripture is possible. Therefore the 
Council of Trent ruled (in the words of Bellarmine) 
that ‘“‘ besides the written word of God, there is need 
also of a word of God unwritten, namely, the Divine 
apostolical Traditions,” which, though with some 
hesitation, they proceeded to place on the same 
level of authority as the Written Word. On this 
indefinite and momentous addition nothing need be 
said here, as it lies outside the saying on which w 
comment. ej 

‘The misuse and consequent mischief of the saying 
lies in its being taken to mean that Scripture does 
nothing but prove, that it has only a proving and nota 
teaching office. What will logically and practically 
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follow this view of the case but that which has followed 
in the Roman system ? It becomes a reference book 
for controversialists, an authority to be cited at will 
in Church teaching, venerated and neglected by the 
laity, with little direct and active influence on Christian 
thought and life. It les by for occasions, recognised 
as one of the sources from which the teaching of the 
Church is drawn: but still it is the Church which 
teaches, giving us ready for use all that is necessary 
or important to know, and saving us the difficulty 
and danger of searching it out for ourselves. Such 
things have we heard from persons, who, contenting 
themselves with instructions supplied to them, have 
come to treat the Bible as having no immediate 
message to their souls or office in their lives. The 
question then is whether it is to be regarded only 
as a book for reference and proof, or whether it is 
also suited to be the perpetual teacher in the Church. 
That will be answered if we consider what is meant 
by “‘ teaching,”’ and what is the character of the book. 

Teaching is better understood than it was. We 
do not now mean merely giving information and 
making statements, and telling people what they 
ought to think, but doing this in such a way as shall 
make what is taught really their own, by rousing 
reflection and inquiry and that kind of wonder which 
is the parent of knowledge; by meeting thoughts 
which are already in the mind with truths which 
correct or complete them; by using examples which 
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incorporate abstract ideas in personal experience and 
practical life. If this is what we mean by teaching 
(at least in the moral and spiritual sphere), it is 
nowhere exemplified as it is in the Bible. Consider 
the character of the volume as constituted by its 
component books. Could there be anything more 
fitted to engage, exercise, and educate the mind ? The 
progressive advance of a great scheme of revelation, 
first in its long preparation and then in its rapid 
development, the vast range of subjects treated, the 
varieties of character presented, of emotion and 
experience expressed, the strong lights on human 
nature, the knowledge of the secrets of the heart, the 
interest of parable and prophecy, and the natural 
sympathetic tone—these are obvious characteristics 
of Holy Scripture and constituents of its teaching 
power. 

It is from a just appreciation of this power that 
our Church has given to the Scriptures their actual 
place in its public offices, in its practical ministries, 
and in the habits of its members. This prominence 
and fulness in its public offices is such as to constitute 
a distinctive feature of the English Church, as com- 
pared with all other Christian communities having 
liturgical systems or directories for worship. In 
Psalms and Canticles, in Lessons from Old Testament 
and New, in Decalogue, Epistle, and Gospel, in 
select passages, in Occasional Services, and in frequent 
sentences of prayer or praise, the Church teaches 
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by Scripture, and Scripture teaches through the 
Church. 

In the practical methods of its ministry the same 
is true: Scripture prompts before it proves, and is 
the source of the teaching as well as the seal of it. 
Its supplies are not from legends, lives of the Saints, 
or philosophical speculations. One book serves the 
purpose as no other book, or number of other books, 
could do. ‘“‘ You cannot,” says the bishop to the 
men whom he ordains—“ you cannot by any other 
means compass the doing of so weighty a work per- 
taining to the salvation of man but with doctrine 
and exhortation taken out of the Holy Scriptures.”’ 
Yes! taken out of them, and not merely tacked on 
to them, as often in a scarcely discernible relation 
between text and sermon. Certainly in the congre- 
gation, in the class, or in the house there is call for 
the exercise of original thought and various results 
of observation and study. Would that there were 
more of them! But even when they come into play 
the spiritual power will ever be from the Word which 
they illustrate, expound, or apply. In it are the 
teacher’s real resources; truly abundant resources! 
as from an inexhaustible spring of waters of life. 
“ With joy (will he) draw water out of the wells of 
salvation.” 

But there is an internal life in the Church, behind 
its offices and ministries in the religious habits of its 
members. As a personal and family habit the 
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reading of the Bible has ever been inculcated and 
practised among us wherever a religious life is pro- 
posed: and without doubt the teaching power of 
Scripture has in this way told on the mind of the 
people as a chief element in the moral and religious 
life of England. 

It is observable how incapable of perceiving this 
men may be, who have perhaps all qualifications for 
understanding it save that of sympathy with the 
purpose of the teaching. I cannot but here advert 
to an instance in point, which, though dating more 
than forty years back, is a lively expression of what 
is stil in some quarters a common way of thinking. 
Speaking on the subject of Church and Scripture 
teaching, with the impartiality of a man who accepts 
neither of them, Ernest Renan said : 


‘*Is the habitual study of the Bible—a necessary consequence 
of the Protestant system—so great a benefit, and is the Catholic 
Church so culpable in having sealed this book and withheld it? 
Surely not, and I feel tempted to say that it is the most magnificent 
stroke of policy on the part of that grand institution to have 
substituted herself—living and acting—for a mute authority. It is 
admirable literature, without doubt, as Hebrew literature ; but only 
for the scholar and the critic who can study it in the original 
and restore their true sense to each of the curious pieces which 
compose it. 

“As for those who admire it on trust—they most frequently 
admire that in it which is not there. The true, original character 
of the books of the Old and New Testament is lost to them. What 
shall be said of the illiterate persons who plunge, unprepared, into 
such an obscure antiquity? Imagine the confusion of mind caused 
to simple uneducated people by the habitual study of a book like 
the Apocalypse, or even like the book of Kings. Doubtless it is 
better to see them read the Bible than to see them reading nothing 
at all—as is the case in Catholic countries; but one must confess 
that the book might be better chosen. It is a sad spectacle to see 
an intelligent nation employing its leisure hours upon a monument 
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of a bygone age, and daily searching for symbols in a book where 
they do not exist.’’! 

These are the words of a man of high culture and 
fine perceptions, a special student of the history of 
religions, and a critic and translator of the Hebrew 
writings—surely then a capable judge. No! far 
from it. How can a man estimate a course of teach- 
ing who is out of touch with its scope and end? But 
the unlettered persons whom he views with pity find 
in it the answers to the wants of their souls; and 
the intelligent nation, whose waste of leisure per- 
plexes him, recognises in it authentic instruction 
which no other literature can offer. To them it is 
a teaching on the relations between God and man, 





1 **Ta lecture habituelle de la Bible, conséquence nécessaire du 
systéme protestant, est-elle donc en soi un si grand bien, et l’église 
catholique est-elle si coupable, d’avoir mis un sceau a ce livre et de 
Vavoir dissimulé? Non certes, et je suis tenté de dire que le plus 
magnifique coup d’état de cette grande institution est de s’étre 
substituée, elle vivante, agissante, a une autoritémuette. Cest une 
admirable littérature sans doute que la littérature hébraique, mais 
seulement pour le savant et le critique, qui peuvent |’etudier dans, 
Voriginal et restituer leur vrai sens 4 chacun des curieux morceaux 
qui la composent. Quant a ceux qui l’admirent de confiance, le 
plus souvent ils y admirent ce quin’y est pas; le caractére vraiment 
original des livres de VAncien et du Nouveau Testament leur 
échappe. Qui dires des personnes peu lettrées qui s’enfoncent sans 
y tre préparées dans une aussi obscure antiquité? Qu’on s’imagine 
le renversement d’esprit que doit causer @ des gens simples et sans 
instruction la lecture habituelle d’un livre comme 1’ Apocalypse 
ou méme comme le livre des Rois. Sans doute il vaut beaucoup 
mieux voir le peuple lire la Bible que ne rien lire, comme cela a lieu 
dans les pays catholiques ; mais on avouera aussi que livre pourrait 
étre mieux choisi. C’est un triste spectacle que celui d’une nation 
intelligente usant ses heures de loisir sir un monument d’un autre 
ge, et cherchant tout le jour des symboles dans un livre ot il n’y 
en a pas.” —(Ztudes d Histoire Religieuse, p. 385). 
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having its issue in the unity of a complete revelation 
in Christ. The sense of this unity has its proper 
part in the interpretation. It is with this book as 
with any other scheme and constitution of things: 
the several parts, in themselves of very different 
value, derive meaning and effect from their relation 
to each other and to the whole. The habitual 
reader of Scripture, conscious of this unity, has the 
advantage of the light which it gives, and feels some 
contact with the mind of God, where he might other- 
wise see only the uncertainties of human words or 
the confusions of human conduct. 

It the reading of the Bible, which Renan con- 
sidered ‘‘a necessary consequence of the Protestant 
system,”’ be a converse with the mind of God in His 
purposes towards us, that is sufficient reason for its 
being habitual and part of common life; for it is 
then not only a reverential observance, but an influ- 
ence on character, for which there is perpetual occasion 
and which acts with increasing power. There needs 
no proof that there is such a power in these pages, 
or that there is in our condition such occasion for 
their habitual use, for these are facts of daily observa- 
tion and experience. In a variety of ways the Bible, 
thus used, fulfils its office of ministering to continuous 
Christian life. It does so— 

I. As perfecting the impressions of truth. It is 
by little and little and by such familiarity as associates 
the Word with our habits of thought, that the great 
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system of truth in Jesus Christ sinks and settles into 
the heart. 

2. As infusing the spirit of holiness. The book 
not only contains the substance of truth, but exhales 
(as it were) its fragrance, and he who “looks into 
the perfect law of liberty and continues therein,” 
breathes an atmosphere of righteousness and _ holi- 
ness, by which his own nature is gradually impreg- 
nated. The spirit of man feels the assimilating 
effects of contact with the Spirit of God. 

3. As regulating particulars of conduct. A man 
may be sound in his general principles, but every 
day there are steps to be taken, and changing cir- 
cumstances make fresh demands on an involuntary 
casuistry, in which such principles may be easily 
lost sight of, or seem no longer to apply. To keep 
them before the mind, to preserve the clearness of 
moral perception, and to supply helpful admonitions 
and suggestions, there is an ever present power in 
converse with the Word of God. “ Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my paths.” 

These and the like effects constitute a counter- 
acting power against the tendencies of nature and 
the influence of the world. These are ever at work ; 
and conscience needs an incorruptible counsellor to 
expose, reprove, and disperse the impositions to 
which it is subject. The course of things around 
us, the examples, the ways of acting and thinking 


with which we are familiar tend to create the mind 
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“which is not of the Father, but is of the world.” 
A perpetual antidote is needed, and in the written 
Word it is provided. How often does the Christian 
find this counteracting power! It is that going 
into the sanctuary of God, which the seventy-third 
Psalm presents as the true restorative, when the mind 
gets disordered and the feet have well-nigh slipped. 

Thus used, Scripture becomes the interpreter of 
life, which to many seems a succession of accidents, 
a perplexing mystery, without plan or purpose. 
This book is the book of life in more senses than one. 
It teems with the varied forms of human experience 
and’ places them under the light of heaven, in con- 
nection with the will of God. It helps us to see the 
meaning of events and opportunities, and harmonises 
the changes and chances of this mortal life into an 
education for eternity. It does so the more efficiently 
because, while the Bible is the interpreter of life, life 
is the interpreter of the Bible. As we go forward 
personal commentaries and experimental notes 
accumulate. Responsibilities bring out the force of 
one passage, sorrows that of another: adversity and 
prosperity, failures and successes shed their lights 
upon the page, and at last we read in the evening 
things which the morning and midday had failed 
to show. Such is the effect when Scripture not only 
proves, but teaches, as the counsellor and companion 
of life, with consequences too which extend beyond 
the horizon here. 
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In the truest sense of this companionship Henry 
Vaughan, more than two hundred years ago, made 
his farewell to the Bible, reviewing its services through 
the days that were over, resting on its comfort at 
the end : 


TO THE HOLY BIBLE. 


O Book! life’s guide! how shall we part? 
And thou so long seiz’d of my heart? 

Take this last kiss; and let me weep 

True thanks to thee before I sleep. 

Thou wert the first put in my hand, 

When yet I could not understand, 

And daily didst my young eyes lead 

To letters, till I learnt to read. 

But as rash youths, when once grown strong, 
Fly from their nurses to the throng, : 
Where they new consorts choose, and stick 
To those till either hurt or sick ; 

So with that first light gain’d from thee 
Ran I in chase of vanity, 

Coined dross for gold, and never thought 
My first cheap Book had all I sought. 

Long reign’d this vogue; and thou cast by 
With meek, dumb looks did’st woo mine eye, 
And oft left open would’st convey 

A sudden and most searching ray 

Into my soul, with whose quick touch 
Refining still I struggled much. 

By this mild art of love at length 

Thou overcam’st my sinful strength, 

And having brought me home, did’st there 
Show me that pearl I sought elsewhere. 


Fruition, union, glory, life 

Thou did’st lead to, and still all strife, 
Living, thou wert my soul’s sure ease, 
And dying mak’st me go in peace ; 
Thy ext effects no tongue can tell; 
Farewell, O Book of God! Farewell! 
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THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP. 


WorsHIipP is for man an instinct of nature, and an 
obligation of reason ; for the Christian a necessity and 
a satisfaction of the soul; for the Church a function 
for which it exists, an expression of its mind, an educa- 
tion of its character. Movements in the church in 
recent times have very naturally increased public 
interest in this subject; and both in the Press and in | 
society we are accustomed to observations and discus- 
sions on the conduct, order, and methods of worship. 
There is a danger attaching to this interest in other 
people’s worship, or in worship abstractedly ; and a 
necessity for the admonition that we all have a 
closer and more personal concern in the matter— 
that of being worshippers ourselves. As soon as 
this is said, we are brought down ‘rom the level 
of controversy and criticism—I should rather say 
raised far above it—where, in the region of the 
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unseen and the eternal, we say within ourselves, 
“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord and bow 
myself before the High God ? ”’ 

To no question does Holy Scripture more readily 
or more fully reply. It gives principles and motives, 
instructions and corrections suited to our need, and 
yet more, by manifold and various examples, gives 
us the fellowship of a great company of worshippers 
-who encourage us and teach us how to pray. Take 
one of these examples, and see what help it gives. 
Hear the voice of a Psalmist in a far-distant age. 
The words are as suitable now as then, as helpful 
to us, as they were natural to him. Such is the 
continuity of the true religious spirit through all 
time. Thus he speaks— 


As for me, in the multitude of Thy loving-kindness will I come 
into Thy house: in Thy fear will I worship toward Thy holy 


temple (Ps. v. 7). 

“As forme.” It is the realisation of his own separate 
life, whatever others are to do. The turn of ex- 
pression is frequent in the Psalms, when, after 
surveying the ways of men in the world, the writer 
reverts to his own duty or portion or hope; as, for 
instance, in Psalm xvii. he turns from the prosperous 
lives and well-endowed families of men ‘“‘ who have 
their portion in this life.”’ ‘But as for me, I will 
behold Thy presence in righteousness, and shall be 
satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness.’”’ As it 
is in the other cases so it is here: we are made to feel 
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the need of a decided principle, a personal choice, 
an experience of our own. This “as for me” is a 
lesson to be laid to heart ; it disengages us from the 
surrounding world which would shut us out from 
God. 


The text is from a morning prayer— 


O Lord, in the morning shalt Thou hear my voice ; 


In the morning will I order my prayer to Thee and will keep 
watch. 


The speaker opens his eyes on an evil state of society, 
in which he beholds iniquity, arrogance, deceit. 
But he has his resort for refuge from it and elevation 
above it. Another scene is open to him in the 
presence of God, His house, His worship; with all 
the effects which he knows to be found there. In 
the Hebrew system, which localised the highest acts 
of worship, the sacred building was the home and 
centre of religion, and the language concerning it 
has first its literal sense, but it also has a larger 
meaning, regarding the holy house in its significance, 
and passing through its courts into spiritual converse 
with God. We can, therefore, find in this brief 
passage from the Psalmist’s morning hymn an 
exemplification of the spirit of worship, at once 
discriminative and comprehensive : 


On the multitude of Thy mercies will I come into Thy house ; 
In Thy fear will I worship toward Thy holy temple. 


What distinct attitudes of mind! both so reasonable, 
so needful before God! Here so complete, so happy 
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in their combination! In the first case there is one 
thought present to the mind—“ the multitude of Thy 
loving-kindness ’’—and in this reassuring conscious- 
ness there is free access as to a familiar resort, ex- 
pressed in the most simple and natural words, “I 
will come into Thy house.” In the second clause 
there is another experience, “‘ in Thy fear,”’ it is said, 
in the sense of Thy Divine majesty and holiness—as 
one who stands in awe: “I will worship towards 
Thy holy temple.” 

It may occur to us that the order of these very 
different moods or frames of mind should be reversed : 
the koly fear taking heart from the multitude of 
mercy, and the more distant reverence passing on to 
the intimate converse. Yes, it is so in the abstract 
history of worship, or in the course of experience 
in which the habit is to be learned. But it is other- 
wise with one who, like the Psalmist, is an habitual 
worshipper, to whom the drawing nigh unto God is 
a first necessity and part of daily life. We Christian 
people know well that not seldom after free discourse 
in prayer we have to recall the sense of the Divine 
majesty, and to recover the godly fear of one who 
takes upon him to speak unto the Lord. We may, 
therefore, take the Psalmist’s order of thought as 
common to ourselves: and not only the order of 
thought, but the thoughts themselves. 

“Wherewith shall I come before the Lord?” 
The answer is that of an enlightened man. Not 
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with the gifts and offerings which the heathen would 
propose (Micah vi. 6, 7); not even in his own sin- 
cerity and penitence—needful as these are. ‘‘ In the 
multitude of Thy loving-kindness I willcomeinto Thine 
house.”” The reliance is simply on the loving-kindness 
of the Lord, that glorious attribute, often rendered 
“mercy” (“His mercy endureth for ever.”’). But 
“loving-kindness ”’ is better, more adequate as trans- 
lation, as well as more comprehensive in meaning ; 
including mercy and much more—as it is here said, 
“the multitude of Thy loving-kindness,” applicable to 
unnumbered cases, manifested in unnumbered ways. 
On the ground of this, in the faith of this, “I 
will come into Thy house.” If godly men in the 
old time could speak thus, how much more can we, 
who know the Father in the Son, and live in the 
Gospel of His grace! That which the Psalmist 
apprehended by the instinct of faith has been made 
known to us by actual facts and clear revelations. 
We know the kindness and love of God our Saviour ; 
in the Incarnation, the abode amongst men, the 
countless lessons of the lovely life, the death for our 
sins, the reconciliation and redemption, the gift of 
the Spirit, the new life and the powers of the 
world to come, opening out into larger discoveries, 
“unsearchable riches of Christ,” as the Apostle calls 
them. Let us in worship recall these things to 
mind, and then we pass into the Divine presence 
by the new and living way that is in Christ Jesus, 
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‘having boldness and access with confidence through 
faith in Him.” Then it is natural to say, “In the 
multitude of Thy loving-kindness I come unto Thy 
house,” and natural to utter the thoughts of the 
heart in unreserved intercourse of prayer. 

Yet must the truth of our position be preserved 
when we are in the secret place of the Most High. 
Justly did the Psalmist feel that the multitude of 
loving-kindness gave no opening to familiarity or 
presumption, but fresh reason for abasement and 
adoration. ‘In Thy fear,’”’ he says, “ I will worship 
toward Thy holy temple.’’ That fear is only the 
sense of the truth of things, in regard to self and in 
regard to God. Its effect is at once humbling and 
exalting, as in presence of One all-holy, and all- 
knowing, and finds relief and elevation in acknow- 
ledgments of the Majesty of His glory. Is not the 
defect of this temper of mind a mark of this present 
age >—a temptation to which we are all exposed ? 
Criticism of the sacred writings, discussion of sacred 
themes, controversies on sacred observances, create 
an atmosphere which we all inhale. Its subtle 
influence disposes to agnosticism and _ indifference, 
but it also depreciates the religion of believers. 
Especially is it adverse to that godly fear which is 
essential to the truth of faith and to the health of 
piety, and which is a main part of the spirit of wor- 
ship now as of old. Shallow minds would leave it 
to Psalmists and count it scarcely Christian. It is 
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intensely Christian; so the Epistle which has most 
fully opened our access to God in Christ ends 
its teaching on the subject with the exhortation, 
“Let us have grace whereby we may offer ser- 
vice well pleasing to God with reverence and awe” 
(Heb. xii. 28). 
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THOUGHTS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


PRAYER is a definite act, regular or special, in solitude 
or in union; but the definite act has its virtue and 
value as part of the whole habit of prayer, which 
ranges through all things, personal and public, 
temporal and eternal. It is a voice, the safest and 
happiest voice, for all legitimate feelings and desires. 
In our natural ignorance of what we should pray for 
as we ought we needed guidance and sanction, such 
as we have in the instructions and examples of Holy 
Scripture. 

Conspicuous among these is (what we may call) 
the Fundamental Prayer of Christianity, recorded in 
“the Sermon on the Mount.’ So we call that 
discourse from the place of its delivery: may we 
not rather say, from its moral elevation? High 
above all lower ridges of human ethics, shining with 
light from heaven, it remains “on the Mount’? for 
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ever. It treats prayer as an integral part of moral 
life, correcting heathen errors by a pattern of prayer ~ 
according to the will of God and the needs of man. 
“After this manner therefore pray ye.’ Being so 
majestical a thing itself, and so trite and familiar in 
its use, this prayer calls for fresh reflection from time 
to time. Such reflection is offered here—reflection, 
not exposition. 

1. The first thought is that of Him from whom 
we receive it, Jesus Christ the Lord. It is the Lord’s 
Prayer; as being that which He gave, not that 
which He used. That could not be. ‘“‘ Forgive us 
our ‘trespasses’’’ was no word for Him; and His 
converse with the Father was on another level than 
ours. Accordingly we often read that Jesus prayed, 
but never that He prayed with His disciples, as the 
priest or pastor prays with His people. Yet did He 
associate their prayers with Himself, commanding 
that they should be made in His name. That 
direction was given at the close of His manifestation, 
a provision for the ages to follow. It could not have 
been expressed in a prayer which was given in the 
early days, when He still came in and went out 
among men; but afterwards it would be felt, as we 
all feel now, that in speaking on His direction and 
in words from His lips, we are in the fullest sense 
praying in His prevailing name. Furthermore it is 
the Lord’s Prayer, not only because He gave it, but 
as being the only one that He gave. Jesus founded 
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His Church on truths and principles and faith in 
Himself, not on documents or instituted forms. 
Even in the two Sacraments, there are but three or 
four words of His, which, in each case, have become 
part of the act, and essential to its validity. In all 
the devotions of the Church there is but this one 
form of speech which can in this sense be called 
“The Lord’s Prayer.”’ 

2. From Him who gave the Prayer, we turn to 
those who receive it, that is to say, all who call Him 
Lord. We reflect on the universality of its use—a 
grand consoling thought! We need not make 
exception for the few persons whose peculiar views 
have disposed them to represent it as belonging to 
a preliminary stage of the Gospel. They found it 
embarrassing, because only those who knew them- 
selves to be children of God ought to say, ‘“ Our 
Father,’ while those who knew themselves forgiven 
ought not to say, ‘“‘ Forgive us.’ These are a 
negligible quantity; and the Prayer is the Lord’s 
own witness against the fallacious logic of their little 
systems. The universal Christian instinct has 
appropriated it, not only for the authority of its 
origin, but for the perfection of its contents. Is it 
not a comfort to know that through all the divisions 
of Christendom there is one prayer, and that the 
best, in which all concur, as far as it goes, a voice of 
common discipleship and brotherhood in Christ ? 
In days of controversy those on both sides may well 
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feel it a relief to close their petitions in the selfsame 
words, into which™no doubts or debates can enter. 
Various are the offices which, in this universal use, 
the Prayer fulfils. In the great congregation it is 
the keynote of liturgies, in social family and private 
prayer the restful close of other devotions. In the 
home it is the child’s first lesson in converse with 
God; in the Mission it is a discovery to the convert 
of how men ought to pray. There are also less 
worthy uses in the inventions of men, down to the 
vain repetitions in alternation with the ‘“‘ Hail Mary,” 
counted on the beads of a rosary, as a meritorious 
or penitential performance ! 

3. Consider the Prayer in itself, and you marvel 
at the brevity of language and fulness of meaning. 
Repeat it deliberately ; it scarcely takes 60 seconds, 
and in that one minute you have traversed the two 
regions of religion, the one in which we are conver- 
sant with the things of God, the other in which we 
are concerned with our own necessities; and these 
are expressed, not in general terms, but in definite 
lines of thought, discriminating, in the first part, the 
name, the kingdom, and the will of God; in the 
second, the wants, the sins, and the dangers of men. 
Often have these several petitions received exposi- 
tion and expansion, which need not be repeated here. 
Only let us observe the order in which these two 
classes of petition are placed. It is not that which 
we should naturally adopt, and in fact we are apt to 
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reverse it, as being moved to call upon God, by the 
sense, not of His claims, but of our own necessities. 
We need that stimulus to make us pray. True— 
but the Lord gave us the pattern, not of initial or 
occasional—but of habitual prayer. To this is 
proper the composure of mind, which, in addressing 
our Father, beholds His glory and owns His right 
and rule. Then, conscious of that eternal scheme of 
things under which our own little lives are cast, we 
know better how to speak of the exigencies that 
belong to them in wants and sins and dangers. This 
is the instruction of the Teacher of prayer, and 
instruction that He knew we needed. 

One important feature of the Prayer, and one too 
little understood, consists in the parenthetic thought 
interjected in each of its divisions by the words 
“As it is in heaven,” and “As we forgive our 
debtors.”’ These insertions of words which are not 
petitions are not merely to be taken, the one as an 
augmentation, the other as a modification of the 
petitions to which they are attached. They bring 
fresh associations into the consciousness of prayer 
and large additions to its character. 

The first associates us with the world above, 
making the sense of kindred with heaven a part_of 
the act of prayer. Isthisreasonable ? Can the will of 
God be done on earth as it is done in heaven—by men 
in the flesh, being what they are, as by beings with 
other faculties and in other conditions of life? That 
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might seem unreasonable to sons of Adam, but not 
to disciples of Jesus. He was raising the aim and 
standard for His people, and creating for them new 
relations between the temporal and the eternal. 
Those who, under His guidance, addressed their 
Father which is in heaven, were to think of the order 
which is in heaven as a natural example, to take 
heart from its realisation there, and to share its 
spirit and aspire to its likeness. So the Lord cast 
the germ of these thoughts into His Prayer, that 
those who use it or follow its guidance may feel the 
nearness and catch the light of heaven. 

Even more immediate in its purpose and effect 
is the parenthetic clause in the second division of the 
Prayer, breaking in upon the course of personal 
petition by a sudden recollection of personal duty. 
While we are pleading with God for our own necessi- 
ties a door is opened on the’ street. Relations with 
our neighbours are flashed upon our minds, and that 
in regard to those ‘‘who trespass against us,’’ to 
whom it is least easy to feel as we ought. The 
principle of the connection of prayer with duty, and of 
God’s action towards us, with our action towards 
others is thus illustrated in the most pointed form ; 
but it has a larger application than to forgiveness only, 
and the petitions for needful gifts and deliverance 
from temptation and evil have also their correlative 
duties in our dealings with men around us. Because 
acts of devotion are part of the whole Christian life, 
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and never to be isolated from it, therefore is the 
Lord’s Prayer a part of the Sermon’on the Mount, 
and in harmony with all its teaching. Thus in- 
structed let us carry the consciousness of our kindred 
with the world of heaven and of our duty to men 
on earth into all our converse with God. Thus the 
command, “‘ Ajter this manner therefore pray ye,” 
carries in it the implication “ After this manner there- 
fore live ye.”” Whether in relation to things above 
or things around prayer and life are one. So 
Keble fitly ends his Morning Hymn : 


Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love 
Fit us for perfect rest above; 

And help us this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 











IN THE CONGREGATION. 
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TuE 23rd Article rules that ‘it is not lawful for any 
man to take upon him the office of publick preaching, 
or ministering the Sacraments in the congregation, 
before he be lawfully called, and sent to execute the 
same.” The quotation is now made, not to enforce 
this essential principle of order in the Christian 
Church, but to offer some observations on the par- 
ticular phrase used in stating it. In the congregation 
is an infrequent expression, occurring in this Article 
alone, not found in the English New Testament, 
save once as a translation of ‘‘synagogue’”’ (Acts 
Xili. 43). It is an Old Testament term, signifying, 
not any popular assembly in Israel, but one of a con- 
stitutional or representative character, and therefore 
suits the intention of the Article; which is to say 
what may or may not be allowed in the Church in 
its local and yet regular and constitutional assemblies 
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for public worship and preaching and celebration of 

sacred ordinances. It is this assembly, not any 
kind of gathering of Christian people, which is 
contemplated in the Article ‘‘ of ministering in the 
congregation.” It corresponds to St. Paul’s con- 
ventional word ‘‘in church” (without the article 
the), in his directions to the Corinthians; as I Cor. 
xi. 18, ‘When ye come together in church” (the 
true reading—not the church); xiv. 19, “ In church 
I had rather speak five words with my understand- 
ing’’; 28, “If there be no interpreter let him keep 
silence in church”’ ; 35, “‘ It is shameful for a woman 
to speak in church.’’ The phrase expressed not 
the place or even the company, but the company 
assembled in the place for its proper and distinctive 
function of worship and teaching. This Epistle is 
in a very special sense an epistle to the congregation. 
It would be interesting to follow out many of its 
suggestions, to consider the directions of the Apostle, 
on what takes place ‘in church,” and to note the 
principles on which he grounds them, especially in 
connection with the temper of the Greek communities 
and of Corinth more particularly. There the habits 
of the former secular ecclesia passed naturally into 
the Christian ecclesia ; and it required all St. Paul’s 
decision and tact to deal with the inherited spirit 
of self-will and love of display, with the tendencies 
to partisanship, faction, and schism. The present 
purpose, however, is not commentary or exposition, 
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but some reflections that may be useful in regard to 
that most important part of our religious life which 
is passed in church, or in the congregation. 

It is important to keep the word to its proper 
meaning as used in the Article, and, indeed, in our 
common discourse; for a loosér use of it might 
seem to imply a general prohibition of lay minis- 
trations and of women’s action on less definite 
occasions. What, then, are its constituent and 
distinctive ideas? It is not enough to say, It is 
an assembly of Christian people for religious purposes. 
That may be said of a prayer meeting, an evangelistic 
gathering, a missionary meeting, a theological lecture, 
or other acts of voluntary union in connection with 
the Word and prayer; but these are not the congre- 
gation. The primitive Church, as we see it forming 
under the hand of the Apostles, is not a mere collection 
of individuals. It has a constitution, and shows 
everywhere a corporate life under a ministry, the 
institution of which is co-eval with the creation of 
the communities. Its life is in the congregation, 
and so it has been through the Christian centuries, 
and so it is to-day. The public assembly of the 
baptized for the corporate worship of God in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and with the Creed in the 
heart of the service—this is the enduring testimony 
and the central mainstay of religion. Therefore it 
has its constitutional order, the distinctive functions 
and apparel of its ministers, and its consecrated 
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buildings (which very early contracted the name,of 
churches, as homes of the Church within them). 
Each separate congregation is but a part of the 
larger congregation of the same Communion, this 
again being only a part (in a looser, but very real 
sense) of that which the Bidding Prayer describes“as 
‘the whole congregation of Christian men dispersed 
throughout the world.’ And, besides this com- 
prehensive sense of a dispersion through the world, 
the congregation has also the consciousness of a 
continuance through the ages, and in the English 
Church this is maintained by its firm hold on the 
transmission of Orders from the beginning and its 
liturgical inheritance from the past. More especially 
is this continuity presented in the Sacrament, which 
dates from the Lord’s death, and must show it forth 
till He comes, now, as at its first institution, a cor- 
porate act, containing the individual acts within it ; 
in a twofold sense the ‘‘ Holy Communion,” first 
with Christ, and then in Him with the brethren, 
and so the highest and fullest expression of all that 
constitutes “the congregation.” 

Without saying more on the general conception, 
let us, as members of the congregation, consider its 
purpose and our own part init. The primary purpose 
of the assembly, and of our presence in it, is the 
purpose of duty—the duty of giving to God the 
honour due unto His Name, in response to Revela- 
tion and Redemption. ‘The merciful and gracious 
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Lord has so done His marvellous works that they 
ought to be had in remembrance”; and that, not 
by men singly and apart, but, being common mercies, 
by the common voice of a holy convocation. The 
oft-repeated doxology is the concentrated expression 
of this purpose, distinguishing in Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost the great lines of the manifestation of 
God, and making that ascription the voice of a never- 
ending worship. The ideal of this office of the 
congregation is best expressed by St. Paul’s brief and 
pregnant words, “That ye may with one accord 
and with one mouth glorify the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ’’ (Rom. xv. 6). 

This common voice, which sets forth His most 
worthy praise, is also the common voice of our 
own necessities. Among all the associations and 
followships which carry on the life of the world, the 
congregation stands apart as the normal assembly of 
men in their relation to God. In that relation class 
distinctions vanish. “The rich and poor meet 
together ; the Lord is the Maker of them all.”’ Side 
by side they stand before Him in the common con- 
fession of sin, and in the faith of “ the common 
salvation.” In the song of mercy and judgment 
the same thoughts, the same words, unite them. 
Such was the happy result of the great change which 
marked the Reformation, substituting for the Latin 
service recited by the priest the English Book of 
Common Prayer. Well and wisely was it so entitled, 
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providing a service in which it has been truly said, 
“All pray for each, and each prays for all.” This 
fellowship of worship reaches its completion in the 
celebration of the ordinance, wherein, as the Apostle 
teaches, ‘‘ We being many are one bread, one body : 
for we'all partake of the one bread” (x Cor. x. 17). 

There is another voice in the congregation claim- 
ing not participation but attention. Preaching is 
not worship, though some people seem to think it 
is. But ‘to set forth His most worthy praise” 
and “to hear His most holy Word” naturally go 
together. Its first form is in the reading of the 
Holy. Scriptures, in our Communion more ample and 
systematic than in any other. Would that this 
great office were more worthily performed than it 
often is! More earnestly must this wish be uttered 
concerning the personal ministry of the Word. The 
preacher has his message, he ‘has his commission, 
he has his audience, interested or patient, as the 
case may be. It is more or less what his own delivery 
of the message makes it, stirring or instructive, 
questionable or conventional; to some minds just 
the thing they want, to others the vague suggestion 
of new thought, and to some as void of meaning as 
to Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Northern Farmer” : 


An’ I niver knawed what a mean’d, but I thowt a had summat 
to seay, 
An’ I thowt a said what a owt to a said, an’ I coom’d away. 


Yet after all deductions for human infirmity in 
speaker or hearer, the preaching of the Word in the 
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congregation is a grand and needful institution, 
great in its opportunity, its authority, its responsi- 
bility, and in its contribution to the common life. 
There is no saying what an educating power it is 
in the less educated levels of society, and how largely 
among all classes the spiritual thought and Christian 
faith which exist have their source and supply from 
the pulpit. It is the fashion to speak slightingly of 
sermons, and the preacher often gives too much 
excuse for it ; but the system must be regarded on the 
whole, and without the frequent and fresh appeal 
of mind to mind the Word of God would tend to 
stagnate in recitation and ritual. Certainly it is a 
Divine ordinance, and for the greatest ends, con- 
version, edification, salvation. The charge of the 
Angel to the Apostles sounds on from generation 
to generation, ‘Go, stand and speak in the Temple 
to the people all the words of this life’ (Acts v. 20). 

Such is the congregation in its aspect and its acts. 
Yet not in these are its glory and virtue, but in the 
unseen presence of Him in whose name it is assem- 
bled—a presence secured by the word of promise, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” We do 
not limit the promise by this special Sab oe 
of it. The words are true: 


Jesus, where’er Thy people meet, 

There they behold Thy mercy-seat ; 
Where’er they seek Thee, Thou art found, 
And every place is hallowed ground. 
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But of the gathering together in His name the 
congregation is the pre-eminent instance and per- 
petual fulfilment; and in that name every prayer 
is offered and every act is done. He is there by 
the breath of the Paraclete. He is there by availing 
mediation. If the promise may be pleaded on 
casual and separate occasions, still more certainly 
and legitimately does it belong to the assemblies of 
the community, which is the city of God. In it is 
fulfilled the last word of Ezekiel’s prophecy, “‘ The 
name of the city from that day shall be, The Lord 
as there.” 

After these thoughts some practical words should 
follow on what we severally derive from the congre- 
gation and on what we contribute to it. 


ih. 


THE congregation, in the more formal and definite 
use of the word, represents (as has been said) a 
constitutional assembly of the Church of Christ for 
its proper functions of corporate worship, preaching 
of the Word and ministration of the Sacraments and 
sacramental ordinances. That account should now 
be followed by some practical considerations, which 
concern us as members of these assemblies, persons 
in the congregation—or in Church, as St. Paul says. 
and as we say too. Those who are in it are here 
intended as distinct from those who are over it; for 
those who hold office and ministry have very special 
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considerations of their own, over and above those 
which they share with the people; grave consider- 
ations not to be dealt with here. The worshipper 
resorts to the House of God, as a member of the 
congregation of the Lord. Such is his view of the 
assembly, apart from all judgment on the individuals 
who compose it. What call—what permission is 
there for such judgment ? We are warned of the 
danger of assuming that position anywhere; no- 
where can it be more unpardonable than in the 
place where we all alike present ourselves before 
Him who searches the hearts, where we are all met 
in the same Name, and have the same words in our 
ears and on our lips. Yet in any ordinary congre- 
gation it is certain that there is a great variety of 
spiritual conditions, some little in harmony with 
the worship in which they appear to share. In view 
of this a separatist feeling may arise, a spirit of 
schismatical aloofness taken to be holy. Some— 
as Plymouth Brethren—cannot worship in such 
promiscuous company, not even with presumably 
godly persons, who are not of their own opinion and 
type, and withdraw with elect sympathisers into a 
little church of their own creation. Even there (it 
is a frequent experience) the same spirit is apt to 
work with further rifts and separations. But the 
congregation is in its nature comprehensive. Its 
collective character is fixed and definite within the 
boundaries of creed and liturgy, ministry and order. 
O'2 
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Its individual members accept this position by 
presence and participation: but they are there 
without test or question, by their own will and on 
their own responsibility, in their right as members 
of the Church by baptism. Even beyond this limit 
the “congregation is accessible to outsiders, with 
possible results of good. In apostolic days, when 
the spiritual gifts were in action, there was no saying 
what foreign elements might be present, or with 
what results of conviction or conversion (see I Cor. 
xiv. 23-25). Such accessibility is incidental to the 
congregation, but comprehensiveness is its proper 
character, including not only the differences of 
temporal condition, but the varieties of spiritual 
state. Who can tell how great these are, even on 
ordinary occasions ? They range from dulness of 
apprehension to quickened intelligence, from a 
trifling spirit to fervent devotion; from vague 
impressions to settled faith, from the early breath- 
ings of a child’s piety to the old experience of a 
Christian life. These various conditions, together 
with the recollections of the past which all carry in 
their hearts, constitute an aggregate of human 
interest with which our own state and story are 
there associated on equal terms before God. 

This view of the congregation, and the conscious- 
ness of being im i and part of it oneself, goes far 
to answer the two practical questions: ‘‘ What do I 
derive from it ?”’ and ‘“‘ What do I contribute to it?” 
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The answer to the first question is that we derive 
from the congregation a sensible enlargement of 
the religious life. Religion is indeed a transaction 
between the soul and God. It is so, not only in 
private but also in public worship. If the former 
has more concentration and freedom and individual 
intensity, the latter does the inestimable service of 
forbidding isolation with its effect of narrowness 
and incompleteness. In church, that which is my 
concern is the concern of those around me; and 
there is the sense of the common needs and of “ the 
common faith” (Tit. i. 14) and “the common 
salvation ”’ (Jude 3) of which apostles love to speak. 
Then there is the natural consequence of companion- 
ship in the same words and acts by the communi- 
cation to personal devotion of stimulus and support, 
animation and warmth. This is felt in the voices 
of the Psalms, resounding with mutual exhortation : 
“O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us heartily 
rejoice in the rock of our salvation. O come, let 
us worship and fall down: and kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. O magnify the Lord with me: 
let us exalt His name together.” 

This power of a pervading spirit, and of mutual in- 
fluence and aid, has been wonderfully increased by the 
hymns which in later days have happily made their 
way into our services; their share in which the people 
must never lose by usurpations of the choir. For 
this purpose the character of the hymns is important. 
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Doctrinal statements in verse and introspective 
meditations have not the uniting power which belongs 
to the emotional contagion of adoration and praise. 
More might well be said of benefits accruing to the 
acts of worship and felt within the sacred walls, 
but let us also look beyond them, and note the 
wholesome and happy influences on the common 
week-day life which proceed forth from the congre- 
gation. It creates a social bond additional to that 
of parish or township, one more naturally fruitful 
of mutual interest and neighbourly offices; above 
all, more suggestive of those spiritual relations and 
affections, which are the proper atmosphere of a 
Christian community. 

This brief view of what we derive from the con- 
gregation goes far to teach us what it is our part to 
contribute to it. The body is not one member but 
many, and the action of the several members makes 
the action of the whole what it is. Each of us may 
ask the question: ‘‘ What is my contribution to 
the collective life and service?”’ There is an 
external contribution by regularity of attendance, 
orderly conformity, reverential mien, and the vocal 
participation which swells the volume of response 
and hymn and antiphonal psalm: and these are 
matters not only of personal duty, but of mutual 
help. But it is in the spirit of the worship that its 
truth and worth consist, in the sincerity of con- 
fession, prayer, and praise, in the intention of com- 
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munion with God, and in the voice within the soul 
responsive to the words of grace and salvation. In 
these is the essence of spiritual sacrifice, acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ, and to it the humblest 
worshipper may often be the largest contributor : 
a certain poor widow may cast in more than they 
all. Only let us see that our part in the offerings 
of God is that of ‘‘ worshippers in spirit and in truth, 
for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” This 
is the great contribution which the several members 
can make to the life of the congregation, but there 
is also a general influence which in their different 
measures they exercise on its character. Congre- 
gations have their own characters (in spite of the 
Act of Uniformity), more or less distinctly felt by 
observers as well as by members. Such characters 
are seen in respect of doctrinal tendencies, of order 
and ceremonial, of union and fellowship, of intelli- 
gence and apprehension of the Word, of liberality 
in gifts, of self-centred expenditure or missionary 
expansion, and other lines in which distinctive 
tendencies appear. For the formation of such 
characters, for the direction given to them, the 
determining power must lie mainly with the clergy ; 
and great is their responsibility in the use of it. 
But the people also have their own rights of influ- 
ence and their duty in the matter: and that may 
be, or may not be, simply to follow the lead that 
is given them. We are here on the margin of some 
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large practical questions which concern all classes 
of the laity, but which cannot be entered upon now. 
Only it is hoped that these observations may prove 
a useful reminder how much individual minds 
contribute to the general spirit, and personal action 
to the collective character, and more particularly 
how these facts are realised in the relation of the 
Christian to the congregation. 

His relation to the congregation is the medium 
and method of his relation to the Church. It is so 
by the will of God, by the experience of ages, and 
by the nature of the case. It is for each man his 
point of contact with the whole body and of union 
with its corporate life. That is a great thing, but 
there is something greater to go with it. ‘‘ There 
is one body and one Spirit.” What is the first 
without the second? The body does not quicken 
—the Spirit does. The Spirit enters into the inner 
man and the quickening power is a personal ex- 
perience. It is the cause of profit in what we derive 
from the congregation, and of value in what we con- 
tribute to it. It is the Spirit of promise ; therefore 
to be invoked and expected, both secretly and in 
the congregation with its unison of heart and voice. 


. Come Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 
Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart. 
Thy blessed unction from above 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love. 








Sits 
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THE relation between doctrine and ethics, religion 
and morals, or, to speak more definitely, between 
Christian faith and Christian character—this is a 
subject never out of place, and which has now a special 
importance from certain conditions of our time. If 
I may use the graceful language in which His Majesty’s 
inspectors have been accustomed to denote the defects 
which would bring loss and danger to our schools, 
it is ‘a subject which requires attention.’”’ That 
there are reasons for this suggestion in the thought 
and habit of the day will be more or less acknowledged 
if the following observations are held to be correct. 

On the side of faith, the subjects which have long 
preoccupied the mind of the Church do not, in the 
first place, concern themselves with the individual 
life. The prevalent discussions inaugurated by the 
Oxford Movement, bearing on sacraments and 
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ministry and corporate and historic Christianity, 
have in their effect largely superseded the practical 
teachings on personal character and conduct. These, 
again, are placed at a still greater disadvantage in 
presence of that line of scriptural study which con- 
sists in a detailed criticism of the documents, a revalu- 
ation of their truth and worth, and a reconstruction 
of their historic contents. Such religious interests 
(if they may be so described) have but a remote 
bearing on personal religion—on what we are and 
do. If on the religious and scriptural side the 
thought of our time is little favourable to the prac- 
tical, education of spiritual life, so on the secular 
there are influences which tend to dispense with its 
foundations. This is largely due to an unacknowledged 
effect of Christianity itself. Its spirit has so far 
leavened modern society that its principles come to 
be left out of sight as unnecessary adjuncts ; 
enlightened public opinion is taken as sufficient 
authority and guide without the Word of God, and 
the private virtues and honourable record of eminent 
persons known to be unbelievers are held to show 
that the faith has no very close connection with 
life and character. 

The prevalence of these three conditions of mind. 
has distinctly affected teaching in the Church. In 
some quarters subjects connected with corporate life, 
sacramental, sacerdotal, confessional, ritual, and the 
like, seem in permanent possession of the pulpit ; 
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and if other topics are taken in hand, they are soon 
turned to account in the interest of the same doctrines. 
These predominantly and habitually hold the field. 
In other cases, less numerous, the shadow of the 
critics has fallen on the pulpit, and gone far to take 
the heart out of the preacher. Recorded facts seem 
suspected as fictions, inspired sentences lose their 
inspiration, and Scriptures most illustrative of human 
nature and personal character are slighted as un- 
trustworthy, and dropped out of use. The effect 
on the pulpit in Germany, as recently described by 
a German writer, has in smaller measure its coun- 
terpart among ourselves. ‘‘ The love for the Old 
Testament is at present well-nigh extinguished. 
Consider how seldom the Old Testament is preached 
on to-day. It will not be very different in the 
instruction of youth. But if our people are not 
constantly referred to the Old Testament as the 
basis of the New, the New Testament must become 
unintelligible to them, and the person of Christ a 
puzzle. The Old Testament is made disagreeable 
to students of theology, and the congregation suffers ” 
(Moller, ‘‘ Are the Critics Right ?’’). With the 
effect of the other influence mentioned, that of the 
ethics of the world, we are much more familiar. 
In many sermons, notably those on public occasions 
and those addressed to the young, the standard 
proposed and the motives appealed to are just those 
of the natural man. Good things are said of the 
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need of high ideals, the inspiration of great examples, 
and the excellency of truthfulness and charity, of 
manliness and self-control, of public spirit and 
social virtues; but the governance of life and the 
building of character appear to have no need for 
their basis and support of the Word of God, the 
faith in Christ, and the grace of the Spirit. 

These are reasons in the circumstances of the 
time which give fresh cause to say that practical 
“a subject which 
requires attention.” Preaching in the Christian 
sense is more than giving good advice in a loud 
voice, as Dean Stanley’s saying defined it. It is 
proclamation of a truth, publication of a message, 
which we call the Gospel, comprehensive in its 
contents and manifold in its consequences. It is 
just in the connection between the truth and its con- 
sequences that the essential character of Christian 
preaching lies. Those consequences are practical, 
wrought in the mind, the conduct, the life, in 
what a man becomes, and does, and is; they go 
to make character. If not, the claim on attention 
fails. There is nothing more felt by men in general 
than that the ethical effects of a religion are the 
tests of its worth; and certainly the preacher of 
the Gospel has in this respect, not only a supreme 
obligation laid upon him, but almost infinite resources 
for its fulfilment. The obligation consists not in 
mere command, but in the very nature of the religion, 
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as one that not merely regulates the surface, but 
enters into the springs of life, constituting motive, 
claiming the whole man, and riveting that claim 
by the prospect of eternal judgment. The resources 
are in all the lessons, examples, and experiences of 
the past, but chiefly in those enshrined for ever in 
the Holy Scriptures. There the ways of man are 
laid out before us in the clear light of heaven. Where 
shall we find such true knowledge of the world and 
of the heart, such disclosures of character, and 
consequently such instructions, admonitions, sugges- 
tions, as in the statutes, histories,.psalms, proverbs, 
prophesyings, of the Old Testament ? Where else 
do we find the marvellous elevation and at the same 
time discrimination of the moral life which meets 
us in the Sermon on the Mount, in the penetrating 
and pregnant sayings of Him who knew what was 
in men, and then in the close dealing with heart 
and conscience by Apostles speaking in the Spirit ? 
Truly we have in the written Word an inexhaustible 
mine of ‘teaching, correction, reproof, education 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be com- 
plete, thoroughly furnished for every good work’’ 
(2 Tim. ii. 16, 17). 

Is this mine worked as it should be? Are these 
resources utilised for the practical purposes for 
which they are said to be provided ? In a measure, 
no doubt, they are, and in many a congregation 
more or less adequately. Yet, by common report 
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and regretful complaints, there is in the Church on 
the whole a noticeable defect in this matter; and 
this is to be traced, not only to such causes as those 
above mentioned, but still more to a weak appre- 
hension of the Christian life in its nature and history, 
and an insufficient sense of the difficulties which beset 
the realisation of the Christian character. Yet this 
is the work which it is a main business of the Church 
to conduct and assist, and for which, as a perpetual 
need, its normal and systematic ministry is carried 
on. Special evangelistic efforts have a distinctive 
character in their methods and topics for conversion 
and revival, but sometimes their insistence on the 
first principles of salvation is such as to leave the 
impression that the future is secured by the change 
of an hour, and that the whole Christian life will 
necessarily follow on a conscious reception of Christ ; 
so that the work which remains for the believer is 
rather a testimony to others than a government of 
himself. 

In some cases this kind of mission-preaching 
becomes the ordinary ministry of the Word, urging 
in general terms the necessity of holiness and a con- 
sistent walk, but giving little help for its details and 
exigencies. It is just this help that ever-recurring 
sermons ought to give, and the virtual reliance on 
the automatic effects of faith is a grave mistake. 
It is a mistake which habitual self-observation would 
prevent, and against which there is obvious warning 
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in the ways and characters of many presumably 
good people. It is one which implies ignorance of 
human nature, of the power of the world, and of the 
normal action of Divine grace. Our first teachers 
were under no such mistake, and their successors 
will not fall into it if they take apostolic preaching 
for their model and guide. 

These writings are not, indeed, specimens of 
pastoral teaching in the congregation, but they give 
sufficient light upon it. The letters to churches on 
special questions or occasions show a wakeful atten- 
tion to what is passing in men’s minds and lives, 
and when the particular purpose is fulfilled, the 
great doctrines are seen as foundations of practical 
life, with charges and admonitions, necessarily 
rapid, but both ample and definite. Brief words 
touch in succession on separate points in character 
and conduct, and sometimes combine them for 
completeness in a comprehensive sentence. So St. 
Paul: ‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are reverend, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue and if there be 
any praise, think on these things” (Phil. iv. 3). 
So also St. Peter, enumerating the necessary quali- 
ties of the Christian, as if involved one with another 
and all evolved from faith, yet needing all diligence 
for their realisation: “Adding on your part all 
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diligence, in your faith supply virtue, and in your 
virtue knowledge, and in your knowledge temper- 
ance, and in your temperance patience, and in your 
patience godliness, and in your godliness love of 
brethren, and in your love of brethren charity. 
For if these things are in you and abound, they 
make you to be not idle or unfruitful to the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ” (2 Pet. i. 5). This 
is a preaching which insists on the completeness of 
the Christian character, which distinguishes its 
constituent features, which makes faith its originative 
source, and insists on its condition in the man’s own 
purp»se and endeavour. It is what St. Jude ex- 
presses as ‘‘ building up yourselves on your most 
holy faith ’’—admirable words, containing the pith 
of the matter. It is this process of building up, 
not of a fortune or a family, or some cherished 
scheme, but of a man’s self, for which the preaching 
of the Word is needed, to give stimulus and support, 
instruction and counsel, caution and warning, to 
raise the dropped hands and confirm the feeble 
knees, to keep the lame from turning out of the way, 
to discover roots of bitterness, to restore the con- 
solations of God, and to dissolve complications of 
error and self-deceit; for such power belongs to 
“the Word of God, which is quick and powerful, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart’ (Heb. iv. 12). 
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This apostolic guidance in practical preaching is 
likely to be more worthily followed if the preachers 
come to understand that “the subject requires 
attention,’ and to understand it in the meaning 
which it has in its technical use—viz., that on neglect 
of the warning loss and danger follow. And have 
not loss and danger followed already? Is nota 
defect in this respect one cause of that loss of interest 
in Church services and that popular abstention 
which is so often discussed and deplored? The 
proper effect of the sermon is usefulness and help- 
fulness. If this be wanting, other attractions will 
be no compensation to the common mind. Our 
present clerical training gives little help in this 
direction. The principles and methods of such a 
ministry are not learned in our theological colleges. 
Men pass from them into Holy Orders equipped 
rather for propounding adopted ideas or carrying 
out ritual systems than for the cure of souls, which 
has to deal with the duties and difficulties, the trials 
and temptations, the conflicts and sorrows, of actual 
life. No doubt the necessary qualifications are to 
be acquired afterwards in the pastoral office itself ; 
but there might be some more help than there is 
in the day of preparation. Our parochial system, 
besides its direct advantages, is a scheme of education 
for the minister. Placing him in the midst of the 
life around him and in a special relation to it, making 
the preacher and the pastor one, it provides oppor- 
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tunity and obligation for perfecting the twofold 
ministry by the influence that the one kind of service 
has upon the other. The intercourse of pastoral 
visitation has a natural tendency to bring the teach- 
ing in the congregation into touch with the life of 
the people, and to make the preaching practical. 
So it will, if the ministry has its true spiritual founda- 
tion in the supreme and dominating purpose “ to 
seek for Christ’s sheep, which are dispersed abroad, 
and for His children that are in the midst of this 
naughty world, that they may be saved through 
Christ for ever.” Then the ultimate aim pervades 
the whole work, and gives vitality to all its parts, 
in commencing, promoting, and perfecting this 
salvation, in the edification of the individual and the 
edification of the Church. 

Then, in building up others on the most holy 
faith, the minister has to see that he is building up 
himself. If it be not so, there is a note of falsehood 
in his work, which is felt in his ministry and echoes 
in his conscience. If it be so, there is harmony 
between the one and the other, and his honest self- 
observation becomes a source of power. It reveals 
to him secrets in human nature, which the outside 
study of it would not have shown him, and he knows 
better what takes place in other men by what is 
passing in the man he knows best. In this respect, 
as in some others, “‘a man’s soul is often wont to 
tell him more than seven watchmen who sit above 
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in a high tower” (Ecclus. xxxvii. 14). But the watch- 
men in the tower are not to be disregarded. Those 
who survey mankind from special posts of observation 
and with a larger sweep of view—the historians, the 
biographers, the metaphysicians, and moral philoso- 
phers—are great assistants to the preacher. Such 
general reading and the habits of thought which it 
creates qualify for practical teaching on the larger 
scale and in the more cultured congregations ; and the 
present diffusion of education among the people makes 
upon the privileged teachers an increased demand, 
which they on their part are bound to recognise. 
In what has been said upon one kind of preaching 
there is no forgetfulness that there are other kinds 
which have their claims and their occasions. There 
is preaching which has in some other way its own 
definite character, doctrinal or expository, evange- 
listic or controversial, besides that which may be 
described as having no character at all, which (as 
it has been said) aims at nothing, and hits it. But 
it is reasonable to urge that the practical character 
belongs more especially to the ever-recurring sermon, 
and is also one that naturally attaches itself to the 
other lines of teaching as their consequence and 
completion. So we see it in the sacred pages, wherein 
the Apostles ever add to their high arguments and 
expositions of the truth of the Gospel the needful 
words, which teach us ‘ 
ought to be in all holy conversation and godliness.”’ 
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